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If You Are Thinking of Building 


don't fail to give attention to the possibilities 
of American Black Walnut for your interior 
trim. This is the ideal wood for hospital 
work, inasmuch as it is a rich brown in color, 


is elegant and distinctive in appearance, and at the same time stands 
the rough usage to which the woodwork in a public building is sub- 
jected better than any other material. It is easily cleaned and_re- 
finishes splendidly. For this reason, while the first cost is slightly 


greater than other woods, 


AMERICAN 
BLACK WALNUT 


is the most economical in the end. It is not a cheap wood, and is 
used only in buildings where the demand is tor the best at a reason- 
able cost. But if your funds permit using materials of this character, 


you can’t go wrong by specifying walnut for your interiors. 


G American Black Walnut is now the leader in the furniture trade, 
over two hundred of the principal manufacturers of the United 
States having added it to their lines within the past few vears. The 
old idea that the walnut supply was exhausted has been eliminated, 
and hence the furniture trade, realizing the beauty and desirability 
of the material, is now putting it into its most attractive and per- 


manently beautiful designs. 


@ For full information about walnut furniture and interior finish, 


write for our new booklet. 


American Walnut Association 
Starks Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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Why Don’t You Join The 


American Hospital Association? 


This Organization Is Working For Your In- 
terest. You Owe It to Yourself to Belong 


THE ANNUAL DUES ARE BUT $5.00 PER YEAR 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION: 


HE object of the association is the pro- 

motion of economy and _ efficiency in 
hospital administration. At its regular con- 
ventions papers are presented dealing with 
every department of hospital service, the medi- 
cal organization, the training school for nurses, 
dispensary, the social service, hospital ar- 
chitecture, heating, ventilating, lighting, hos- 
pital finances and cost accounting. It is in- 
tended that at each annual conference papers 
on these different subjects shall be presented 
by those who are familiar and competent 
to speak on the subjects, following which there 
is full and free discussion. 

Efforts are being made by a special com- 
mittee to organize in the association a perma- 
nent bureau of hospital information. Special 
work is also being done towards_the inspection, 
classification and standardization of hospitals. 
Each year progress has been made toward 
working out the great economic problem of 
cating for the sick of all classes, particularly 


for the indigent poor and for the so-called 
‘middle class” of hospital patients. 


The hospital movement in America has had 
a wonderful growth, and the hospitals are be- 
coming more and more important factors in 
relation to public health, both as local agents 
and as educational institutions. The gathering 
together of the hundreds of representatives of 
these hospitals each year, representing as they 
do all types of hospitals, and all phases of 
hospital work, exchanging ideas with each other 
and freely discussing the various problems 
presented, has contributed much to hospital 


development. 


The active membership is composed of the 
executive heads of hospitals and hospital 
trustees and the associate membership admits 
of assistant superintendents, superintendents of 
training schools for nurses, members of hos- 
pital and charity organizations and hospital 

o 


physicians and surgeons. 


_ TEAR OUT COUPON AND MAIL 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


Trustee 

Superintendent 

Assistant Superintendent 
Superintendent of Nurses 

Member Hospital or Charities Ass'n 
Hospital Phys., Surg., or Pathologist 





Mail to 
Lypia H. Ketumr, R. N,, 
Secretary, 


Northfield, Minn. 


The undersigned, being 





of the, Hospital, desires to be enrolled as an 


active member / ne 
ctl Eee - of your Association. 
associate member { : 


Name 


Endorsed by Address 
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“We Like It Because It’s Practical” 


Many of the subscriptions which Hosprra MANAGE- 





MENT has received from institutions in all parts of the country 
have emphasized the fact that the first issue of the paper 
made a good impression because of its practical character. 

Let us say here and now that this was not an accident, 
but the result of careful editing. Every article that goes into 
HospiraL MANAGEMENT gets there only after an affirmative 
answer has been given the question, “Will this help the hos- 
pital manager?” 

Another feature which has been emphasized by our 
readers is that the small hospital has problems, and needs 
help in their solution. This section of the field will be given 


constant attention by HosprraL MANAGEMENT. 


Managers of emergency hospitals and dispensaries of 
large industrial plants have given this department of the new 
paper a cordial welcome. In fact, we have been made to 
feel that we have a place, and a definite work to perform. 
We are ready to tackle the job. 

HosprraL MANAGEMENT is to be a paper of practical 
ideas. Many of the suggestions will help you. Why not 
subscribe? The regular price is $2 a year, but until April 15 
we shall receive subscriptions at the special rate of $1.50. 
You may send money with your order, or we shall bill you in 


the usual way. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 
1405 Starks Building Louisville, Ky, 
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Published in the Interest of Executives 


Raise Ward Rate to $2 a Day 


Philadelphia Hospitals Answer Criticism Growing 
Out of Operation of Workmen’s Compensation 


FW interesting situation has arisen in Pennsylvania 
as a result of the application of the workmen’s 
compensation law, requiring hospital treatment of men 
injured in industrial employment. Heretofore many of 
these industrial cases have been handled free, imposing 
« burden on the hospitals which should legitimately 
have been borne by the employers. 

Since the law became effective, members of the Phila- 
delphia Hospital Superintendents’ Association have 
adopted a uniform charge of $2 per day for ward treat- 
ment. This resulted in some severe criticism of the 
hospitals by the Workmen’s Cempensation Board, 
which charged that a “conspiracy” had been entered 
into to raise the cost of hospital treatment. 

Mr. Daniel D. Test, superintendent of the Pennsy!- 
vania Hospital, and president of the Philadelphia super- 
intendents’ association, then issued a statement on be- 
half of the association, in which he pointed out that the 
former rate of $1 a day for ward treatment was estab- 
lished a century ago, and was based on conditions when 
the cost of operation was much lower than it is at pres- 
ent. He added that even the charge of $2 a day is not 
profitable to the hospitals. He said that the insurance 
companies, which assume the liability of the employers, 
are satisfied with this rate, and also that the maximum 
charge allowed under the law is $25, except in the case 
of a major operation, when $75 is allowed. 

His statement on behalf of the hospitals was very 
intelligently presented, and was given wide publicity, 
so that the wrong impression regarding the charges of 
the hospitals was dissipated. 


St. Vincent’s Hospital, Portland, Ore.: A stray 
copy of your new magazine recently came to my notice. 
Should the future numbers prove as good as this, your 
venture will certainly be successful. I gladly avail my- 
self of your offer of an annual subscription at the special 
price of one dollar, herewith enclosed,—Sister Superior. 


in Every Department of Hospital Work 


Objection to New’ Ordinance 


Chicago Proposes Allowance of Only 
$1 Per Bed-Day for Charity Work 


I OSPITALS of Chicago are opposing that section 

of the ordinance which the health department has 
drafted, and which is now before the council, in which 
the value of charity work is fixed at $1 per bed-day. 
The license required is $100 a year, and this is to be 
waived only when the charity work done by the insti- 
tution is not less than 10 per cent of its general average 
bed-day capacity, or its equivalent figured on the differ- 
ence between the amount charged and $1 per bed-day. 
Inasmuch as the cost of maintenance runs considerably 
higher than $1, it is obvious that a hospital would be 
required to perform actually much more than 10 per 
cent of its total service as charity in order to obtain 
remission of the license fee. The smaller hospitals 
particularly are objecting to this sect’on, which seems 
to have been based on an arbitrary decision as to the 
value of the service, rather than an investigation of 


actual costs. 


Bureau Has Big Possibilities 
Dr. Howell Thinks Information Service Should 
Be Handled Ultimately by a Paid Secretary 


A BROAD view of the possibilities of the proposed 
Bureau of Information of the American Hospital 
Association is taken by Dr. Thomas Howell, superin- 
tendent of the New York Hospital, who is chairman of 
the committee on this subject. Discussing the situation 
he says: 

“The Association not only needs a Bureau of Infor- 
mation, but it also needs a permanent secretary, and it 
is hoped by conducting the Commercial Exhibit along 
business lines it will be possible to secure sufficient funds 
to establish a Bureau and to pay the salary of a perma- 
nent secretary. Of course, it is impossible now even to 
make a guess as to what financial success the Commercial 
Exhibit will meet with.” 
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Attractive Grounds of Cincinnati Hospital 


New Institution Has Profited by the Use of Care- 
fully Planned System of Landscape Gardening 




















At Left, General View of Grounds, Showing Planting Methods; at Right, View of Ornamental Entrance and Lodge 


TARTING with nothing but the bare earth, and 
that composed for the most part of the subsoil 
clay thrown up in grading and building opera- 

tions, the Cincinnati, O., General Hospital achieved 
within the space of about six months some remarkable 
results in the way of effective landscape gardening on 
its grounds. The secret of this, of course, was in the ex- 
pert handling of this important work by the city’s 
Board of Park Commissioners, which lent its head gar- 
dener, F. W. Barclay, for this purpose. 

The big group of twenty-odd buildings, laid out in 
orderly fashion over a tract fronting over two city 
blocks, about 660 feet, on one street, and stretching 
back to a depth of nearly twice that extent, offered a 
problem of some proportions. The general object to be 
attained here, as in any case where there is a building 
or a group of buildings standing without a naturally at- 
tractive environment, was the relief of the straight lines 
and angles of the buildings and their connecting passage- 
ways and tunnels, and this had to be done by the 
proper placing of considerable numbers of trees and 
shrubs, supplying the lack of natural growth. 

The site of the hospital was rendered virtually level 
by grading, with a barely perceptible slope toward the 
rear; but the work left the soil in an extremely unpro- 
pitious state for planting, as Head Hardener Barclay 
found on examination of the task before him. The stiff 
clay which lies beneath the top soil in the vicinity of 
Cincinnati had been dragged to the surface, making it 
necessary virtually to make a new soil in order io give 
any chance of success to the new planting. This was a 
comparatively simply matter, however. Several hun- 
dred loads of stable manure were spread over the soil 
and thoroughly worked in to a depth of two feet where 


trees and shrubs were to be planted. 


This work was done in the fall of 1914, while the in- 
terior of the hospital was being equipped; and the soil 
thus treated was in excellent shape for spring planting, 
both as to friability and richness. In the meantime, all 
spaces where group planting was not to be done were 
sodded with bluegrass. This method of securing a 
lawn almost overnight is generally followed in the Ohio 
Valley, and is almost invariably successful. It gave the 
Cincinnati hospital assurance of a first-class lawn with- 
out the time and trouble necessary to secure an inde- 
pendent stand of grass from seeding. 

The extent of the planting work which has turned 
the bare ground into one of the most attractive city hos- 
pital sites in the country may be gathered, in a general 
way, from the statement that about 10,600 trees and 
shrubs, comprising 200 species, were used, as well as 
thousands of vines to clothe the slopes and the build- 
ings. For instance, 20,000 honeysuckle alone were used 
on the steep banks toward the rear of the site, helping to 
bind the soil, and giving a most attractive effect. On 
the buildings English and Boston ivy were used at va- 
rious points. 

The chief essential in new work of this sort, where a 
start in the natural decoration and improvement of 
grounds has to be made from the very bottom, lies in 
securing first-class nursery stock. Mr. Barclay pointed 
out strongly the importance of this, emphasizing the 
fact that inasmuch as it is impossible to lay down any 
but very general specifications in ordering stock, it is 
necessary to leave much to the discretion of the nursery- 
man; and it follows from this, as a matter of course, that 
it pays to place this important matter in the hands of 
houses whose reputation and abilities guarantee the 


satisfactory nature of their plants. 
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In this case, the requirements for the hospital 
grounds were placed before nearly a score of the leading 
nursery concerns in the country, and bids were asked on 
the stock needed. Purchases were eventually made 
from some six or seven houses, the bulk of the stock 
being secured from the following concerns: The Bay 
State Nursery, North Abington, Mass.; Thomas Mee- 
han & Sons Co., Dresher, Pa.; Ellwanger & Barry, the 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y.; the Elizabeth 
Nursery Co., Elizabeth, N. J., and Storrs & Harrison, 
Painesville, Ohio. 

Owing to the fact that much of the stock was or- 
dered in the fall, well in advance of the time when it was 
desired to plant it, and that other conditions in many 
cases made it inadvisable to plant at once, much of it 
was “healed in”—that is, was covered and kept without 
planting—over the winter months. In some cases the 
roots suffered damage which resulted in subsequent loss, 
after planting; but notwithstanding a few losses from 
this cause, the total number of trees, shrubs and vines 
which failed to take root and thrive after planting was 
hardly three per cent, which, considering the adverse 
conditions referred to, may be taken as a_ first-class 
record. 

Certainly the appearance of the grounds justifies the 
claim that the purposes aimed at have been measurably 
achieved, especially when the magnitude of the work is 
considered; and, of course, as time goes on the increas- 
ing size of the trees used and the growth of the vines on 
Naturally, 
it was impossible to plant trees of any considerable size, 


the buildings will add to the improvement. 


for various reasons. Numbers of white birch, sweet gum 
and oak were placed in groups numbering as high as 
twenty-five, however, and in time will screen the lines 
and angles of the buildings most effectively. 

Drainage was provided for, by means of small porous 
clay drain-tile, at points where the rocky nature of the 
underlying soil made this seem advisable; and the ex- 
tent to which all of the plants have thrived indicates 
that all factors have been properly taken care of, from 
the initial preparation of the soil to the subsequent 
handling of the plants after taking root. 

One of the objects in mind was to secure the presence 
of as many flowers as possible during the entire growing 
season, and the flowering almond, a shrub which is not 
On the 
other hand, rhododendrons and other ericaceous plants 


common, was largely used for this purpose. 


were entirely omitted, rather to the surprise of nursery- 
men and gardeners not familiar with the effect on such 
shrubs of the high percentage of lime in the soil in Cin- 
cinnati and the Ohio Valley generally. This is posi- 
lively inimical to the class of plants referred to. They 
will not thrive in such soil, and ultimately die, as they 
require a more acid soil. 

It should be borne in mind that the scheme of plant- 
ing used was of the informal order, as contrasted with 
formal plans which are sometimes appropriate, calling 
for the straight lines of box and other hedges, beds of 


flowers, and the like. Such treatment was sedulously 
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avoided at the Cincinnati hospital, however, as it would 
have accentuated the unavoidable harshness and for- 
Accord- 


ingly, the planting followed as closely as_ possible 


mality given by the large group of buildings. 


natural outlines, and an effort was made to place groups 
of shrubs or trees at points where they would break the 
long straight lines of the hospital structures. 

A distinct advantage of this type of planting, as con- 
trasted with the formal garden type which is probably 
more common, lies in the fact that once completed, it is 
virtually permanent. It requires very little care aside 
from occasional pruning, the removal of leaves, ete., 
and if the initial preparation of the soil is adequate, as 
it certainly was in this case, little remains to be done. 
A single gardener takes all necessary care of the Cin- 
cinnati grounds without difficulty. 

Of course, where buildings are smaller or of a more 
ornate type than those of the great institution referred 
to, formal treatment of the grounds is as much called 
for as was the opposite method in this case. It is a 
question of which treatment is the more appropriate. 
Flowers are by no-means absent from the Cincinnati 
hospital grounds, however, as they are furnished by a 
multitude of flowering shrubs and by such vines as the 
crimson rambler and other roses of that general type. 

The maintenance of the lawns is taken care of by an 
annual spring reseeding with a two-to-one mixture of 
Kentucky bluegrass and red-top, sowed from fifteen to 
twenty pounds to the acre. The necessity of reseeding 
arises from the fact that the grass is, of course, kept 
closely cut, so that the lawn does not seed itself. A 
small amount of stable manure spread in the fall, with 
treatment every three or four years with a very small 
quantity of nitrate of soda, is expected by Mr. Barclay 
to keep the hospital grass in splendid shape. 

The fencing of the grounds, a point of considerable 
importance, was well taken care of by the Enterprise 
Iron Works, of Indianapolis, which furnished a hand- 
some wrought-iron structure, six feet high at the front 
and seven at the rear, difficult to scale without con- 
siderable effort or the help of a ladder. An ornamental 
entrance, with a keeper's lodge, enables the authorities 
to see that only proper persons are admitted. It is 
hardly necessary to state that the fence is likewise de- 
signed to keep patients in as well as trespassers out. 
The welfare of the public—not to mention the patients 
themselves—obviously requires that those suffering 
from contagious diseases be prevented from escaping 
from the care of the institution. 

The ornamental entrance is sufficiently decorative 
to be worth special attention, especially in view of 
the fact that it is at this point that entrance to the hos- 
pital grounds and the institution itself is controlled. A 
man is on duty at the gates every hour of the day, three 
shifts being provided for this purpose; and no person 
not having business on the grounds is permitted to 
enter. This should be qualified to the extent that dur- 
ing visiting hours, which are from 1:30 to 2:30 p. m. 


every day, and from 7 to 8 o'clock p. m. on Tuesdays 
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and Thursdays, general admission for the purpose of 
visiting patients is granted. 

Furthermore, there is furnished to the man on duty 
ut the gate every morning a revised list of patients whose 
condition is such that those interested are permitted to 
see them at any time. Inquiry for any patient on this 
list, by name, is sufficient to secure admission at any 
hour. It should be understood, however, that admission 
to the grounds for the purpose of visiting a patient 
means only that the visitor must at once enter the main 
building and make his wants known, being properly 
directed there. Promiscuous wandering over the 
grounds is not permitted under any circumstances, in- 
asmuch as the object of exercising care over admissions 
is to prevent indiscriminate access to buildings and 
parts of the grounds not open to the public. 

The main entrance, accordingly, was constructed 
with this object in view. It is something like forty-five 
feet across, between the outside posts marking the 
limits of the in and out driveways; and between these 
two drives, each of which is barred at will by a pair of 
handsome iron gates matching the fence, is located the 
gateman’s house, in which, as stated, a man is always 
on duty. This is a neat and substantial little structure, 
solidly built of wood, with a metal (aluminum and cop- 
per) roof, and with windows on all four sides, to give 
the guard an unobstructed view. It measures five by 
twelve feet, is comfortably warmed in cold weather, and 
has seats for the man on duty. A wheel on each side, 
operating mechanism installed below, enables the gates 
to be opened and closed from within. Switches control 
the lights beside the gates and on the house.’ 

There is one other entrance to the grounds besides 
this main entrance at the front, located at the rear, and 
used by vehicles with supplies, etc. This is also guarded 
constantly during the day, to see that no unauthorized 
person is admitted, and is closed at night, as no business 
vehicles are supposed to be moving then. — It is therefore 
apparent that with its boundaries thus closely guarded, 
there is little chance for persons not wanted to gain en- 
trance to the grounds of the Cincinnati general hospital, 
or for patients to escape; both of which are objects well 
worthy of consideration in the management of an up- 
to-date institution, and both of which are here taken 
care of in an admirable manner. 


~ Enclosed find one dollar for which kindly enter my 
subscription to Hosprran MANAGEMENT. I enjoyed 
reading the copy you sent me, and am sure all who re- 
ceived it feel as I do.—Goldie Kk. Gruver, R. N., Supt. 
Vaughan Memorial Hospital, Selma, Ala. 


Mr. Howell Wright, former superintendent of the 
Cleveland, O., City Hospital, has been elected secretary 
of the Cleveland Hospital Council, which was recently 
organized. Mr. Wright is also secretary of the ( hio 


Hospital Association. 


Floating Gardens Productive 


Bellevue Hospital Plan Serves Double Purpose, 
Furnishing Facilities for Treatment of Tuberculosis 


HAT a hospital which is so situated, either geo- 

graphically or financially that it cannot procure 
land for gardening need not go without this valuable 
adjunct is suggested by the work of a special department 
of Bellevue Hospital, one of the largest institutions 
under the direction of the City of New York and a hos- 
pital famous throughout the country. 

Bellevue’s experience indicates that wherever there 
is an old ferryboat or barge that a hospital can claim 
for its own, either by purchase or donation, there is an 
opportunity to create a floating truck garden of con- 
siderable capacity. Also fruits and flowers may be 
cultivated, and in the very work itself there is a certain 
value for patients who may engage in it. 

Bellevue Hospital’s floating farm is the old ferry- 
boat “Southfield,” which for years plied between the 
Battery and Staten Island. The decks of this craft have 
been lowered several feet below the bulwarks—had the 
vessel been of the barge type it would have been possible 
to secure a considerable depth of “sub-soil”? without 
any new construction—and layer after layer of rich 
loam has been laid from stem to stern. 

In this soil there is raised a wide variety of vegetables 
and flowers under the direction of Miss H. A. Driscoll, 
chief nurse in charge of the juvenile department. Child 
patients, usually those affected with tuberculosis, are 
the gardeners. 

Early in the spring the outside decks, covered over 
with rich earth, are laid out in the form of beds and 
made ready for cultivation by children who tend the 
patches till June, when they leave and others go on with 
the work. Even older patients take a hand at the tillage. 
Among the vegetables raised are lettuce, radishes, 
Onions, carrots, corn, tomatoes, squash and_ beets. 
There are also plots devoted to the cultivation of flowers, 
in the tending of which the children go in for a general 
course of Nature-study, even to the observation of the 
habits and ways of bugs and butterflies. 

During the winter months the farmland, as it were, 
is cleared away and the decks given over to the fresh-air 
treatment of tuberculosis. On the first and upper side 
decks the older patients are placed, while the upper 
bow-deck is used as a classroom for the children, where 
they continue their studies from the point left off at the 
time they were compelled to quit school. All year 
round there are in the neighborhood of fifty-five chil- 
dren on board. 

The grounds proper of Bellevue itself are laid out 
in the shape of an uneven square, on the outer rim of 
which are built the various buildings of the institution. 
The numerous walks wind in and around plots of green- 
sward, studded here and there with flowers and shrubs 
with a fountain in the centre of the largest grass-plot. 
At present a park is being built along the end of the 
grounds facing the water. 
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Kalamazoo State Hospital’s Canning Operations 


Saving of $3,000 Shown as Result of a Single Season’s 
Work—Modern Equipment Installed for Use This Year 


HE Kalamazoo State Hospital, of Kalamazoo. 

Mich., has shown a saving of $3,000as a result 
of canning its surplus production of vegetables last 
year. The operations of the institution along this line, 
which have been in charge of Howard H. Buckhout, 
steward, have been so successful that a description will 
probably prove suggestive to other hospitals similarly 
situated. 

The hospital of course is able to use the labor of pa- 
tients to a large extent, as outdoor employment is of 
advantage to them, aside from the productive value of 
their efforts. Practically all of the farm work is done 
by them, under the supervision of employees, and the 
preparation of the vegetables and fruit which were 
‘anned last year was also handled by them, this being 
one factor which enabled the hospital to make such a 
fine showing from the standpoint of reducing expenses. 

The establishment of a regularly equipped canning 
plant was then decided on, and it is available for 1916. 
This is a decided innovation, but is hardly so costly as 
one might suppose, especially when a steam plant to 
furnish power and heat is already available. The Kal- 
amazoo institution found it possible to secure equip- 
ment, most of which was old, at a cost of approximately 
$2,000, and this has been installed in a detached building, 
where the canning will be carried on with great facility 
and a minimum of trouble. The results of the experi- 
ment—for last year was the first that the institution 
used the plan—were so impressive that during 1916, 
with suitable equipment, it is probable that even better 
results will be obtained. 

The equipment of the canning plant consists of a 
Cyclone pulp machine, a bean-cutter, two retorts, a 
power apple-parer, a cider mill, two vats, a fire-pot, 
with capping steel, etc.; a kraut-cutter and a cabbage- 
corer. Two concrete tanks were provided for the kraut. 
The machinery which will likely be installed later in- 
cludes a closing machine, can-washer and sterilizer, ex- 
haust box, pea-huller, with power attachment, corn- 
cutting machine, steam-jacketed kettle and tomato 
sealder and washer. Sanitary cans will be made use of, 

Mr. Buckhout has described the work which was 
done last year for the benefit of Hosprran MANAGE- 
MENT readers as follows: 

“We undertook the canning of fruits and vegetables 
for the first time last year and feel very much pleased 
with the result of our efforts. In spite of the fact that 
the season was unfavorable, with frosts, droughts and 
severe floods, as a result of which we lost considerable of 
our vegetables, we still had a surplus over what we 
could use. In order to utilize this surplus and avoid 
spoilage, we resorted to canning, and the plan was suc- 
cessful in every way. Q 
“We had the idea in mind for several years, and 


were gratified that it resulted as we had believed it 
would. It will be unnecessary for us to purchase any 
canned vegetables this year, provided all goes well with 


our crops. It will not be necessary for us to increase 


.our acreage a great deal to give us all the vegetables we 


will need until the next season’s crops are ready for use. 

“Our land consists of sandy soil, clay loam and 
muck, which is very productive, enabling us to raise 
all kinds of fruits and vegetables. 

“In regard to the small fruits, such as strawberries 
and raspberries, we do not endeavor to preserve any. 
As they come at a time of the year after along use of 
dried fruit, we feel that our patients should have as 
much fresh fruit as we are able to give them, and hence 
the total production is easily made use of during the 
season, not leaving any surplus for preserving. 

“We purchased an orchard of apples at a very rea- 
sonable price, and have been furnishing our patients 
with them in all forms, besides canning a large amount. 
Peaches we secured from the open market, in addition 
to plums and pears. 

“We planted several hundred fruit trees the past 
year and plan to increase our orchards considerably, so 
that after a few years it will not be necessary for us to 
purchase anything with the exception of peaches. This 
year we have leased 400 apple trees, and unless some- 
thing unfavorable happens, we shall have at least 8,000 
bushels of apples. Consequently we shall have an apple 
supply for canning purposes. 

“Our cabbage yield was very large last season, and 
it would have been impossible for us to use it all this 
winter. Hence we put 95 tons into sauer-kraut, and 
still have plenty of cabbages for current use. We pur- 
chased a power cutter, and erected concrete tanks with 
a capacity of 60 barrels, and when the fermentation of 
the kraut was completed, we packed it in barrels. This 
we are keeping in storage, and will be able to use it 
during the spring after our roots are gone, for there are 
several weeks in the spring and early summer when 
there are no vegetables obtainable. 

“T am giving you an itemized list of the results of 
last year, and I think they will speak for themselves, 
as we did practically all of the canning, except the ap- 
ples, in one of our kitchens. This year, however, we 
will have available a small detached building with 
proper machinery for canning purposes, so that we 
should make a very creditable showing.” 

The articles canned, with the quantities, are as fol- 
lows: 

44914 dozen No. 3 wax beans. 

333 1-3 dozen No. 3 corn. 

166 dozen No. 3 tomatoes. 

12 dozen No. 10 tomatoes. 

96 dozen No. 3 squash. 
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822 dozen No. 3 plums. 

407 dozen No. 10 peaches. 

251 dozen No. 10 pears. 

14214 dozen No. 3 pears. 

9150 gallons kraut. 

250 dozen No. 10 apples. 

The numbers refer to the sizes of the cans, the 
No. 10 being the largest size, holding about a gallon. 
Corn is seldom packed in commercial canneries in cans 
larger than the No. 2, but it was easily practicable to 


use the No.*3 in this case. It is suggested, as a matter 


of fact, that hospitals canning for their own use would 
find it best to use the gallon or No. 10 size, as this would 
be most convenient both in packing and opening for use. 


a) > 9 
Seton Hospital’s Gardens 
New York Institution Saves $2,000 a Year and 
Provides Children With Desirable Employment 
OW a large hospital saves $2,000 a year by raising 
its own garden produce makes an interesting story. 

The institution referred to-is the Seton Hospital for 
the treatment of tuberculosis, maintained by the Sisters 
of Charity at Spuyten Duyvil, New York City. Of the 
twenty-nine acres that go to make up the complete area 
of the-institution’s grounds, four are devoted to garden- 
ing. 

The following are some of the vegetables raised: 
cabbage, carrots, peas, potatoes, lettuce, and a general 
run of smaller fruits common to the soil of the East. 
The plants are cultivated in the greenhouse of the hos- 
pital and transplanted to the truck-patches when the 
proper season arrives. Besides the land devoted to 
raising vegetables, there is also a section given over to 
the cultivation of fruit, with a large strawberry patch 
close by. Furthermore, when the season for harvesting 
draws near, it is not an uncommon sight to see eight 
tons of hay mown and stored in the barn. 

Aside from the land tilled for the institution’s own 
vegetable consumption, there are a score of truck- 
patches and flower-beds near the seven pavilions which 
house the child patients. These miniature gardens are 
tended by the children themselves. At the time of their 
admission to the hospital most of these children know 
little of raising vegetables and planting flowers; but it 
is one of the rules of the Sisters of Charity that they 
shall not leave the hospital unschooled in the rudiments 
of plant-life. Four of the pavilions house boys and 
three girls. Two hours a day are devoted to the study 
of these and other subjects. 

The general grounds of Seton Hospital are laid out 
in the summer in a series of beautifully flower-bedded 
lawns, with gravel walks that wind through a woodland 
tract of pine and oak. Here and there about the grounds 
are enshrined grottos banked with flowers. During 
the spring and summer these grounds are put at the 
disposal of the patients for recreation purposes. The 
hospital itself stands on a high bluff overlooking the 
Hudson river, with the New Jersey palisades just across 


the way. 


, \ 

Vegetables from Colony Farm 

How New York. Institutions Are Assured of 

Constant Supply of Fresh Produce and Flowers 

HE hospitals owned and operated by the city of 

New York are provided with fresh vegetables, 
flowers and other supplies by the Colony Farm, located 
at Castleton Corners, Staten Island. This city institu- 
tion is the “poor farm” of tradition raised to the nth 
power of efficiency and productivity. 

Its products have an annual valite of $70,000. 
Sixty-two acres of the property are under cultivation, 
and produce with a value of $19,000 is raised. The re- 
sults of this method of making use of the labor of indi- 
gents in the production of supplies of all sorts used by 
the hospitals and other charitable institutions of the 


city are impressive. 
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View of Vegetable CejJar of New York City Farm Colony on 


oe 


Staten Island 

The farm is equipped with modern machinery. 
There is an overhead irrigation system, erected by the 
inmates, while Deere and Avery plows, International 
reapers and mowers and other standard equipment are 
employed. The truck crops are so rotated as to insure 
two harvests a year. Practically every vegetable ad- 
mitted to hospital diet is produced. There is a good- 
sized orchard planted with apple, peach and pear trees, 
and in a greenhouse covering a quarter of an acre some 
smaller fruits and a great variety of flowers are culti- 
vated. Under glass during the winter are raised lettuce, 
string beans, radishes and other vegetables, which, of 
course, are of great value-in comnection with hospital 
diets. 

In the cultivation of flowers an effort has been made 
to produce multi-colored variety, the list including 
geraniums, heliotrope, roses, violets, forget-me-nots and 
cyclops. Grafting has also produced under glass in the 
Colony Farm a hybrid species of fruit, the product of 
lemon and lime trees. 

Joseph D. Flick is superintendent of the Colony 
Farm, with J. F. O'Neal as deputy. The farm, by the 
way, has its own infirmary. 





Douglas Hospital, Chicago: Enclosed is my check 
for $1.00 fer a year’s subscription. We wish you all 
prosperity. The first number seems to indicate it will 
be practical —F. Devern, M.D., superintendent. 
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Maintenance Costs a Factor.. 


HE superintendent of a hospital which is erecting 
an addition to contain a large number of private 
baths was commenting recently upon the 

charges which would have to be made to take care of the 
maintenance of these bath-rooms. 

“It takes a maid as long to clean a bath-room as it 
does to take care of a bed-room,” he said,’ and this has 
to be taken into account in figuring the price which they 
must bring. It is the maintenance rather than the cost 
of installation which makes private baths come high.” 


Handling Kosher Fare. 


Hospitals which are maintained for Jewish patients, 
but also serve the general public, are of course con- 
fronted with the matter of food preparation, so as not to 
serve anything which is taboo according to orthodox 
regulations. 

In one hospital of this kind a separate kosher kitchen 
was maintained for a long time, but this has been dis- 
continued, on account of the excessive cost, number of 
patients served considered. The plan now is to use the 
same kitchen for everybody, but the steward has a 
printed list showing the orthodox fare, and prepares 
every meal with this in mind, so that few mistakes are 
made. 

To guard further against errors, each meal is served 
with the meat on a separate tray from the milk, vege- 
tables and other food, and inasmuch as this insures 
special attention being given to the former, it is seldom 
that any infraction of the rules is observed, 

A kosher expert is called in from the outside to 
supervise the preparation of meals for Jewish patients 
on holidays, but with the’ exception of these special oc- 


casions the regular organization serves. 


What Competition Will Do. 

The head of a comparatively small hospital, which 
is devoted to the care of tuberculosis patients, has saved 
several hundred dollars during the past year on his coal 
bill. 

Heretofore, the institution was accustomed to buy 
coal from a well-known concern, without much “look- 
ing around.” Owing to the fact that the hospital is 
several miles beyond the city limits, the long haul in- 
creased the price to a very high figure. 

Last year, for the first time, bids were taken from 
a large number of dealers, who were asked to figure on 
the coal f. o. b. their own yards, and also delivered. At 
the same time bids on hauling were obtained from motor 
truck delivery concerns, few of the coal companies 


having motor equipment. 
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The result was first, a big reduction in the cost of the 
coal at the yard; and a second, still further reduction in 
the hauling expense. The result is that the institution 
is getting its coal for seventy-five cents a ton less than 
formerly, which in the course of a year is a largesaving. 

If you have anything of importance to buy, get bids 


from several competing houses. 


Keeping Them Busy. 

“In order to keep the women who help support this 
institution interested, we must keep them busy,” said 
the clever woman in charge of a hospital in a Middle 
Western city. “Moreover, we must give them the sort 
of work they want to do, without much regard to 
whether it is the sort we most need to have done. 

“The friends of the hospital frequently get together 
at church meetings, where they sew while they talk. 
This means that they must do most of their work by 
hand, though machine work would do just as well. 
But we accept the fine hand-work with thanks. They 
also like to work on children’s garments, and we keep 
them supplied with materials of that kind. 

“The object of keeping them busy is not so much be- 
cause of the work they produce, though that is useful, 
but because it insures having their enthusiastic interest 
and = support—which wouldn't be developed if they 


weren't active workers.” 


Saving the Income on $2,000. 


Those who overlook the importance of small savings 
should consider them with reference to the amount of 
capital it would take to produce that much income. 
The hospital which is endowed necessarily looks at it 
that way, and the institution which has other sources 
of income should realize that it requires earnings on 
capital to provide these. 

For example, here is a litthe method which seems 
trifling, though it produced a saving of $100 a year. 
That isn’t much—but it is the income on $2000! 

This hospital, like many others, accumulates a large 
number of empty cans. It has been paying $2.00 a load 
to have these hauled away, and two loads a week were 
necessary. The superintendent devised a plan whereby 
the cans were mashed flat on a concrete block before 
being loaded. This enabled the cans to be moved by 
means of one load a week, instead of two, saving some- 
thing like $100 a year. 

Worth while? Of course; and the beauty of it is 
that there are dozens of items of expense in every hos- 
pital that can similarly be reduced. 

West Side General Hospital, St. Paul: Enclosed 
find a check for $1.00 for one year’s subscription to 
HospitraL MANAGEMENT, which [ think fills a “long 
felt want,” all right.—(Rev.) W. G. Duebendorf. 
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New Section Safety Council 
National Organization Puts Dr. Geier 
in Charge of Health Service Work 


HE National Safety Council, with headquarters 

in Chicago, has recently announced the creation 
of a Health Service Section, of which Dr. Otto P. Geier, 
who is in charge of the Employees’ Service Department 
of the Cincinnati, O.,: Milling Machine Company, is 
chairman. Mr. G. L. Avery, secretary of the Avery 
Company, of Peoria, IIl., is secretary. Among the sub- 
jects to be covered by the work of this section are the 
following: 

Sanitation: illumination, ventilation, personal com- 
fort (water supply, toilets, washing facilities), infectious 
diseases, occupational diseases, dust, poisonous fumes 
and gases, unsafe practices, eye protection. 

Physical examination. 

Surgical-medical supervision and care: equipment, 
staff, technique, scope, records, dental care. 

Health hazard: 
tality, mutual insurance, methods of health education 
(shop bulletins and home leaflets), mutual betterment 


statistics of morbidity and mor- 


(lunch-room, food, building and loan associations) and 
home environment (housing, sanitation, visiting nurse). 

The next meeting of the National Safety Council will 
be held in Detroit the third week in October, 1916. 


Fine Work by Fire Crew 


Massillon State Hospital’s Own Organiza- 


tion Turned Out to Fight Fire in Laundry 


HE fire which recently destroyed the laundry of the 

Massillon State Hospital, at Massillon, O., empha- 
sized the value of a hospital fire department, as thisorgan- 
ization at Massillon played an important part in prevent- 
ing the spread of the fire to other buildings. Dr. Henry 
C. Eyman, superintendent, advised that within five 
minutes after the time of the discovery streams were 
turned upon the blaze. The origin of the fire is supposed 
to have been due to spontaneous combustion. 

The American Laundry Machinery Company, of 
Cincinnati, came to the rescue by offering the loan of 
machinery to replace the equipment destroyed by fire, 
and the offer was accepted. Indicating the extent of 
the laundry work in this hospital, the cost of the pro- 
posed new building is to be $40,000, while the equip- 
ment will cost $20,000. 

Temporary quarters for the laundry have been 
equipped by using a portion of the walls which were not 
weakened by the fire. 


Miss H. C. C. Ziegler has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of the new Oklahoma Hospital, 
at Tulsa, work on which has recently begun. She has 
been making a study of the methods used in other hos- 


pitals. 


Trying to Sell a Dead Horse 


It’s Easier to Raise Money for a Live 


Project—Campaigns in Many Cities 


CCORDING to the old adage, it is extremely 

difficult to dispose of a dead horse. The same 
line of reasoning suggests that it isdoubly hard to raise 
funds to pay off indebtedness. The hospital which 
faces a deficit of say $100,000 would profit by going after 
a fund of $200,000, which would enable needed im- 
provements to be made, because contributing to some- 
thing which has not yet been provided appeals to the 
average person more than paying a bill for what has 
already been established. This applies, of course, to a 
general campaign of money-raising, and might not 
affect the situation if an appeal were being made to a 
few large donors. 

The Galloway Memorial Hospital, of which A. E. 
Clement is commissioner, is raising $200,000 to put its 
new building in operation. A feature of the campaign 
is the use of a little publication, ““The Hospital Round 
Table,” which is issued monthly and is distributed 
among those whom it is hoped to interest. The publi- 
cation contains four pages, and general matter pertain- 
ing to hospital work, as well as specific information 
about this project, is given. Mr. Clement explains in a 
letter to HosprraL MANAGEMENT that by cooperation 
with Vanderbilt University, its medical students will 
use the charity wards of the hospital, while the labora- 
tories of the university will be open to the institution for 
research work, as well as for the teaching of its nurses. 
A free dispensary is also to be maintained by the hos- 
pital. The building now going up will have a capacity 
of 150 beds, of which 100 will be devoted to charity 
work, two complete operating pavilions, and roof gar- 
dens covering the space over each ward. Later on the 
plant is to be enlarged to a capacity of 350 beds. 


Campaign Notes. 


St. Mary’s Hospital, Duluth, Minn., recently con- 
ducted a campaign for $100,000. Thirty-five teams 
were in the field. 

The Youngstown, O., campaign, which was referred 

to last month, was highly successful, $231,000 being 
raised. 
The Baptist Sanitarium, Houston, Tex., conducted 
a campaign this month to raise $250,000 for an addi- 
tion to the main building and the erection of a nurses’ 
home. <A large electric clock was used to indicate the 
progress of the campaign. 

The Madison, Wis., General Hospital will campaign 
for $50,000 for an addition to be used exclusively for 
obstetrical purposes. 

A novel money-raising method has been adopted by 
women interested in the St. Louis, Mo., Maternity Hos- 
pital. They will establish a newspaper and magazine 
subscription agency by means of which to raise funds. 

Owing to lack of money construction work on the 
Ensworth Hospital, St. Joseph, Mo., had to be discon- 
tinued. Those interested are now campaigning for 
$50,000 with which to continue the work. 
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How Laundry and Linen Work Are Handled 


Presbyterian Hospital of Chicago Uses Methods Which 
Will Prove Suggestive to Many Other Executives 














At Left, View of Sorting Department, Mr. Jones, Head of Laundry, in Background; at Right, View of Sewing Room and 
Linen Department 


HE results of fifteen years of careful management 
are evident everywhere in the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital of the City of Chicago, of which Mr. Asa 

S. Bacon is superintendent. His long experience in 
hospital work and the perfect control which he has over 
the organization of the institution are well summarized 
in the following statement with reference to the institu- 
tion, made recently by Albert M. Day, its president: 

“The administration is conducted on business prin- 
ciples, lives within its income, pays cash for all supplies, 
and enjoys the highest credit for all its purchases.” 

Two departments of the many which reflect high- 
class management, and which will be briefly described 
in this article, are the laundry and linen room. 

When the hospital decided to enlarge recently, mak- 
ing the number of beds 425 and also increasing the 
nurses’ training school, it was evident that the laundry, 
which was already loaded to capacity, would be hard 
put to handle the work. It would become necessary 
either to increase the number of employees and get 
larger quarters, or modernize the equipment. 

Mr. Bacon chose the latter alternative. 

Two big American washers and a seven-roll high- 
speed American mangle have been installed, and the 
capacity of the laundry has thereby been increased to 
such an extent that without adding to the number of 
employees, the enlarged hospital can easily be served. 

Each of the new washers will handle 20 loads a day. 
Features are the ease with which they may be emptied, 
large openings in the bottom, controlled by foot levers, 
permitting the washers to drop the used water in a few 
moments. 

Another feature of this part of the laundry is the use 
of a fool-proof cover on the extractor. This is a high- 
speed machine, and it is possible that it might be the 
cause of a serious accident. As it is arranged now, with 


the new American cover, it cannot be started until the 
cover has been put in place, and the cover cannot be 
raised while it is in motion. 

The work is routed through the laundry in such a 


way that there is no “back-tracking.”” The soiled work 
comes into the laundry at the right of the elevator, and 
the finished laundry is distributed to the left of it from 
the sorting-room there. The work moves around the 
room in a steady, consecutive way, no lost motion being 
in evidence. Heavy canvas bags used in collecting the 
work prevent stains from being communicated from 
one bag to another. 

Electric irons have been installed, and have been 
found very effective. A clever arrangement is that 
which keeps a signal light—red—burning while the cur- 
rent is on, making it unlikely that an iron not in use 
would be permitted to consume current. The ironers 
are all near the windows, fresh air and good ventilation 
being a feature of the plant. 

The dry-room tumbler, which has been in a com- 
paratively short time, is also very useful. Even pillows 
may be put through the laundry, as with this tumbler 
they are dried thoroughly and completely. 

A little evidence of “‘scientific management” is the 
manner in which heavy blankets are dried. ‘These are 
put on horses and raised by ropes and pulleys into the 
sky-light. As the warm air of the laundry rises, it 
serves to dry the blankets much better than if they were 
to remain on the floor, and at the same time relieves the 
pressure on the dry-room. 

All of the laundry is carefully gone over for repairs 
before being distributed to the supply rooms on each 
floor. In this and in other ways the linen department 
dovetails with the laundry, and proves equally efficient. 


(Continued on Page 22.) 
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Attention to Grounds and 
Gardens Worth While. 


If, as Keats declared, a thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever, it goes without saying that no hospital is really 
complete unless its grounds have been properly planned 
and adequately embellished. 

Much attention has been paid to the helpful effect, 
from the standpoint of the patients, of beautiful sur- 
roundings; and surely the appearance of the grounds, 
where nature should be given a chance to paint the 
most glorious pictures the human eye can see, is even 
more important from this standpoint than the treat- 
ment of the interior. 

Yet some hospital boards feel that having erected 
buildings and equipped them properly, everything 
needful has been done; the result being that the grounds, 
instead of softening the necessarily harsh outlines of the 
buildings, emphasize them because of their bare and 
garish appearance. 

Going a step further, the cultivation of the soil has 
been taken up by many institutions which have land 
available, with the double purpose of providing fresh 
vegetables and flowers for their own use, and giving 
patients healthful exercise in the open air. In the case 
of insane patients, for whom industrial training has 
been found generally valuable, work in gardens and on 
the farms of the hospitals has been especially worth 


while. 
Tubercular children profit greatly from work in the 
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flower-gardens, and in addition to the benefits of this 
outdoor activity, they learn much of plant life—a 
feature of interest in connection with the general effort 
on the part of hospitals having the care of children to 
contribute as much as they can to the educational de- 
velopment of their charges. 

The practical possibilities of raising fruits and vege- 
tables are impressively set forth in the description of the 
canning plant of the Kalamazoo, Mich., State Hospital, 
which appears in this issue; and, in accord with the 
spirit of the season, many of the leading articles of this 
number are devoted to the general subject of grounds 


and gardens. 


Social Service from the 
Economic Standpoint. 

Occasionally those in charge of public hospitals op- 
pose the introduction of social service work on the 
ground of the cost. 

It is solely on the basis of the economic value of such 
work that many institutions have equipped themselves 
for this important department of hospital effort. 

Social service has amply justified itself on economic 
grounds, and in fact that is the chief argument in favor 
of its adoption by every hospital which is carrying on 
charity work. 

A recent example will prove suggestive. 

It was shown that work of a modest but substantial 
nature could be performed in connection with the public 
hospital of a large city with an expenditure of only $500 
a year. Those higher up, in charge of the municipal 
budget, struck this item from the list. 

Consider the result, from the standpoint of the hos- 
pital, and without reference to the community. 

Men are discharged every day under conditions 
which insure their return, sooner or later—unless the 
employment which they find takes into account their 
physical defects. ‘The social service department would 
assist in locating that kind of work. 

Other cases leave before their condition warrants it. 
They, too, are practically certain to come back. The 
social service worker would learn the details, and would 
enable the hospital work to be carried far enough to 
make the necessity of further treatment later on im- 





probable. 

In the city hospital referred to the average cost per 
bed-day is $2.50. At this rate it would require 200 bed- 
days to be saved in order to make the investment profit- 
able. Ten cases properly handled, so as to reduce the 
term of their hospital treatment by three weeks, would 
offset the entire cost. Yet a social service department 
investigates hundreds of cases, assists in the proper 
employment of scores of men constantly, and in effect 
makes efficient and permanently valuable the money 
already spent on its patients by the community. 

Looking at the subject from the economic stand- 
point, a city can: not afford not to have social service 
facilities. 
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A Double Team for 
Hospital Managers. 

It was suggested in the February issue of Hoserran 
MANAGEMENT that when the cost of supplies and service 
increases, the only alternative is higher charges. There 
is, however, one other possible course: economize. 

Economy with efficiency is, of course, the aim of every 
hospital manager. Harnessing these two as a double 
team, and keeping them in line with conditions, however, 
is no easy task, as every executive will readily testify. 

A better system of bookkeeping, so that the cost of 
maintaining every patient may be known, and no 
charges which legitimately should be niade may be 
overlooked; a better system of buying, so as to get the 
lowest market price for every article purchased, and all 
of the discounts which go with buying in quantity and 
for cash; a better system of management, so that no 
food may be wasted, and yet the necessary variety 
maintained—all of these things have a bearing on the 
subject of economizing without reducing the efficiency 
of the service. 

In this connection it may be worth noting, too, that 
a factor which has much to do with determining the 
cost of maintenance is the number of patients in the 
hospital. Many of the items of expense are fixed, and 
can hardly be lowered. ‘This “overhead expense,” as it 
were, is therefore smaller, relatively, when the hospital 
is full than when there are a number of vacant beds. 
For this reason a certain hospital which, because of 
popular and efficient management, has been getting all 
of the cases it could handle has been able during the 
current winter to show a steady reduction in the cost of 
operation per bed-day, in spite of the fact that prac- 
tically everything used in the hospital is costing more. 

This may be said to be an unearned increment of the 
right kind of management. 


The Hours of the 
Hospital Nurse. 


A paragraph of a folder recently issued by the board 
of the Presbyterian Hospital of the City of Chicago, 
in connection with its plans to raise money to pay for 
recent improvements costing $275,000, is in effect a 
challenge. The statement follows: 

It] is one of the very few hospitals in the country 
that has an eight-hour service, instead of twelve, as is 
the prevailing custom. By this method its nurses are 
in a physical condition to give the best efforts to their 
patients and get the best results.” 

While these are positive statements, it seems to us 
that their implied conclusions are certainly debatable. 
While the eight-hour schedule sounds attractive, and 
doubtless has worked splendidly in the Presbyterian 
Hospital, which, it is needless to say, is one of the best 
managed in the whole country, it would be going too far 
to suggest that this is necessarily the ideal arrangement 
under all conditions and for all hospitals. 

There are three standpoints from which to consider 
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the proposition: that of the hospital, thift of the patient 
and that of the nurse herself. 

In a great many institutions it would be out of the 
question, as a practical proposition, to put the nurses 
on an eight-hour schedule. It would mean, according 
to superintendents of nurses of long experience, at least 
a 50 per cent increase in the number of those in the 
service. It would increase the already great difficulty 
of arranging the work, which, remember, must be 
scheduled not only according to the requirements of the 
service, but with an eye to the education of the pupil. 

As to the patient, it is a matter of grave doubt 
whether having three nurses a day is an improvement 
over having two. It means that one more person must 
acquaint herself with the details of the case, and gives 
one more opportunity for the introduction of errors, 
both of judgment and other kinds. Of course, it goes 
without saying that if remaining on duty twelve hours 
produces a nurse who is fagged out, physically and 
mentally, providing another would be an obvious im- 
provement. That brings the argument to the point of 
the effect on the nurse herself. 

Many nurses have expressed themselves as favoring 
the longer hours; for while nominally these seem harder, 
they really allow greater leeway for recreation and 
periods off duty, and permit study hours to be arranged 
with greater facility. Including the time taken for 
meals and study, the so-called twelve-hour stretch is 
really reduced to not more than eight. When the latter 
schedule is in effect, the number of afternoons off is 
usually reduced, and a strict adherence to the maximum 
period on duty is maintained. 

Some states have enacted laws providing that nurses 
in training may serve not more than eight hours a day. 
It is our understanding that these laws have not proved 
popular or successful, not only because members of the 
profession resent classification as laborers, but because 
of the rigidity of the working schedule which becomes 
necessary. In New York, where this condition prevails, 
sentiment in favor of the repeal of the law is understood 
to have developed considerable strength. 


Getting the Interest of 
the Community. 

Hospital MANAGEMENT recently received a letter 
from the superintendent of a small institution in the 
West. He detailed his problems, which resulted chiefly 
from lack of public interest and support. The solu- 
tion which we recommended was simple: publicity. 

It is true that a great many hospital executives be- 
lieve that what they do is of no interest to the public, 
and hence they avoid rather than encourage publication 
of their activities. Yet, inasmuch as in the last analysis 
no hospital can succeed without having the definite 
support of the public, and since the actual existence of 
many institutions is dependent on that support, it 
seems to us that this attitude is not the correct one. 

The institution referred to above is maintained by a 
county. Consequently political influence has much to 
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do with the appointments. One of the few factors which 
are stronger than the wire-pulling politician is public 
sentiment—and public sentiment cannot develop unless 
it has something to feed upon. 

“Write-ups” of the florid type are not necessary. 
What should be done is to adopt an attitude favorable 
to the development of publicity through every legiti- 
mate channel. We are not sure that it would not be a 
good idea to have a paid press agent, to see that matters 
of interest to the public are published, and published 
in a form satisfactory to the institution and accurate as 
to the details. 

The hospital which has made a point of being friendly 
with the public, whether it happens to take the form of 
a party of high-school girls anxious to see the workings 
of a big institution, or a newspaper reporter looking for 
a “story,” will not need to create sentiment anew when 
it starts out for a building fund, or asks the city for a 
new plant, if it is a public institution. The sentiment 
will have been built through the operation of a definite 
policy, and support for undertakings of this kind will be 
forthcoming with a minimum of effort. 


Notes and Comment. 


Proper regulation of hospitals is desirable and neces- 
sary, and in view of the possibilities of the wrong kind 
of institution, it is encouraging to note the activities of 
health departments in requiring that licenses be taken 
out in all eases. In a number of cities recently local or- 
dinances have been held to apply to “baby farms” and 
maternity hospitals, some of which have been escaping 
regulation up to this time. 

Dr. L. Vernon Briggs, a leading New England spec- 
ialist on mental diseases, is quoted as favoring the elimi- 
nation of the fee system of insane hospital commit- 
ments, which prevails in Massachusetts, on the ground 
that this provides an inducement for unnecessary or 
wrongful commitments, which would not exist were the 
fee to be eliminated. 

The smaller hospitals are finding that it pays to do 
their own laundry work, instead of sending it outside, a 
number of institutions of this class having recently in- 
stalled power-driven machinery for handling this fea- 
ture of their service. 

As a result of a fire in St. Joseph's Hospital, Denver, 
in January, when removal of patients was rendered ex- 
tremely difficult because of the awkward shape of the 
mattresses, all of the latter are now to be equipped with 
leather straps or handles. The change is the result of a 
suggestion of George Riley, accountant of the institu- 
tion, who was one of those injured in the fire. 

The possibilities of floating hospitals as a means of 
saving the lives of poor children during the summer 
months are again emphasized by the launching of the 
Helen C. Juillard at Wilmington, Del., last month. It is 
the gift of Mrs. Augustus D. Juillard to St. John’s 
Guild, of New York, and is 215 feet long. It will have 
accommodations for 1200 patients. The upper deck 
contains four wards, an operating room, deck spaces for 
special cases and other arrangements for the care of 
patients. St. John’s Guild was founded in 1866 and its 
floating hospitals have cared for 1,601,933 children and 
their mothers. 


It is always interesting to record activities of hos- 
pitals in fields which may be described as avocations. 
The Topeka, Kan., State Hospital, for example, has 
found raising sheep a profitable employment, after en- 
gaging in it as an efficient and economical means of keep- 
ing the grass on the hospital grounds down to the proper 
point. 

Miss Ella Phillips Crandall, executive secretary of 
the National Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
which has its offices in New York, has been making a 
swing through the South and Southwest, speaking on 
the work of the association. She has emphasized the 
value of welfare nursing, which is intended to prevent 
sickness by educating people, especially those of limited 
or moderate means, regarding modes of right living. 

Philadelphia is determined to have a new city hos- 
pital, and the newspapers have been referring vigorously 
to “the stain of Blockley.””. The determined attitude of 
Mayor Smith with regard to the new plant is stimulat- 
ing, for he declares, “Whatever the amount needed for 
building the new hospital, that amount must be in- 
cluded in the new loan.” Three millions will be needed 
for the erection and equipment of the buildings. 

Memphis, Tenn., hospitals have been asked to bid 
on the care of patients now treated in the U. S$. Marine 
Hospital in that city, as it is stated that the Public 
Health Service believes a saving could possibly be made 
in this way. The Marine Hospital in Memphis has a 
staff consisting of a chief surgeon, an assistant, a phar- 
macist and 11 attendants. 

Epidemics of grip and pneumonia have raged all 
over the country during the past winter, and one effect 
has been the establishment of a new nose and throat 
dispensary, costing $7500, at the Hahnemann Hospital 
in Philadelphia. This, as well as many other hospitals, 
found itself unable to handle all of the cases which were 
brought to its attention. Four staff doctors will serve 
the dispensary. 

Commenting on the death of a patient at the 
Emergency Hospital in Washington, D. C., when in a 
fit of melancholia she threw herself from an open win- 
dow, the Star of that city, in an editorial on *“The Open 
Hospital Window” makes the sensible suggestion that 
screens or window fasteners which patients can not 
manipulate should be used in the hospitals, especially 
those in whose care are persons who are more or less 
irresponsible. 

Is this a coincidence, or the operation of the law of 
natural selection? A.C. Beech, an aviator, fell in front 
of the Gordon-Keller Hospital at Tampa, Fla., got up 
and walked into the institution, where he was put to 
bed suffering from minor injuries. 

It is announced, in connection with the establish- 
ment of a Government hospital costing $50,000 near 
Talihina, Okla., for the treatment of Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indians suffering from tuberculosis and tra- 
choma, that the superintendent of the institution will 
be a member of one of those tribes. 

In connection with the tremendous increase in the 
capacity of the hospitals of the country, as the result of 
the great era of construction which is now in progress, it 
is interesting to note that those communities which are 
apparently best equipped in this regard are expanding 
most rapidly. In other words, the better educated a 
community is with regard to the value of hospitals, the 
greater the demand is for service of this character. 

The week of March 4 was observed all over the 
country as “Better Babies Week,” and most of the 
children’s hospitals participated by inviting public in- 
spection of their work, ete. 
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The same mail recently brought Hosprran Man- 
AGEMENT the news of the opening of the Flint-Good- 
ridge Hospital, of New Orleans, La., devoted exclusively 
to the service of negroes, and the equipment of a new 
operating-room in the negro department of St. Joseph's 
Hospital, of Lexington, Ky., which now has complete 
facilities for caring for colored people. The Flint- 
Goodridge institution is the outgrowth of the old Flint 
Medical College of New Orleans, which was established 
for the training of negroes. This institution has 54 
beds, two operating-rooms, a free clinic, ete., besides a 
chapel. In this connection the editorial comment of the 
Jackson, Miss., News, on a bill introduced in the legis- 
lature of that state to prohibit white nurses from at- 
tending negro patients in hospitals owned and sustained 
in whole or in part by the state, is interesting. The 
News says: “It is now quite in order for somebody else 
to offer a bill to prohibit white physicians from prac- 
licing among negro patients. Along the same line of 
reasoning, we ought to have statutes prohibiting old 
black mammies from nursing white babies, and to pro- 
hibit negro cooks from preparing food for white folks. 
Solons who want to tinker with the negro problem may 
not realize it, but teaching is a profession and trained 
nursing is a profession. It is up to the members of those 
professions, and not to our law-making bodies, to de- 
termine among what class of people their professional 
duties shall be performed.” That seems to cover the 
case. 

The Red Cross Society used a model of a fully 
equipped hospital in a recent membership campaign in 
Washington, D. C., and the same model will serve a 
similar purpose shortly in New York. 

As the result of ‘the support of the Rotary Club, 
women’s clubs and other organizations of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., a municipal clinic has been established, with 
leading physicians on the staff. Special attention will 
be given the diseases of children. 

The Department of Charities of Greater New York 
has designated the Cumberland Street Hospital, Brook- 
lyn, as a maternity institution, and it will serve the 
tenement district in which it is located by offering free 
medical consultation and advice to prospective mothers. 

Dr. George Kirby, of New York, director of clinical 
psychiatry at Manhattan State Hospital, was recently 
entertained at a luncheon by the California Society for 
Mental Hygiene at the St. Francis Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco. He is in California for the purpose of making a 
three months’ survey of insane hospitals and suggesting 
improvements in present methods. He believes that a 
psychopathic hospital should be established for the 
treatment of those who are now sent to insane asylums, 
but whose condition demands other treatment, Among 
those at the luncheon were Dr. F. W. Hatch, of Sacra- 
mento, general superintendent of state hospitals; Dr. 
Robert Richards, superintendent of the Mendocino 
State Hospital; Dr. A. W. Hoistholt, superintendent of 
the Napa State Hospital, and Dr. Leonard Stocking, 
superintendent of Agnews State Hospital. 

The tremendous expense of hauling supplies to an 
isolated hospital is emphasized by the strenuous efforts 
now being made by the State Board of Administration 
of Illinois to secure the construction of a three-mile 
spur to the new state hospital at Alton, which is now 
being completed at a cost of $1,000,000. Conferences 
have been held recentiy with the railways interested. 

A novel idea is that which has been developed in the 
formation of the Blue Mound Patients’ Welfare League 
of the Blue Mound Sanitorium at Wauwatosa, Wis. 
There are now thirty-five patient members. One of 


their objects is to secure the erection of more and per- 
manent buildings for the sanitorium. 

The Sisters of St. Francis are one of the most active 
Catholic organizations in the conduct of hospitals, hav- 
ing the following institutions in their charge: St. 
Joseph’s, Logansport, Ind.; St. Mary’s, Columbus, 
Neb.; Creighton Memorial, Omaha, Neb.; St. An- 
thony’s, Denver, Col.; St. Anthony’s, Terre Haute, 
Ind.; St. Alexis’, Cleveland, O.; St. Francis’, Colorado 
Springs, Col.; St. Joseph’s, Memphis, Tenn.; St. Eliza- 
beth’s, Lincoln, Neb.; St. Margaret’s, Hammond, Ind.; 
St. Anthony’s, Louisville, Ky.; St. Edward’s, New Al- 
bany, Ind.; St. Francis’, Evanston, IIl.; St. Anthony’s, 
Michigan City, Ind.; St. Mary’s, Emporia, Kan.; St. 
James’, Chicago Heights, Ill., and St. Francis’, Indi- 
anapolis. There are over 900 members of the order, 
which was established in 1875. 

State hospitals in Ohié and elsewhere have refused 
to accept as patients victims of the drug habit, whose 
condition has become desperate as the result of the en- 
forcement of the Harrison law regarding the sale of nar- 
cotics. Likewise, efforts to supply them through city 
hospital dispensaries, in the guise of out-patients, have 
been declared illegal. These are not the only difficul- 
ties which have resulted for the hospitals as the result 
of the new law, as institutions which obtain their drugs 
from the outside are now required to make out formal 
applications for narcotics, giving the names of the pa- 
tients and other information; and sometimes the neces- 
sity of presenting these written applications, instead of 
giving the order to the druggist by telephone, causes 
considerable inconvenience and delay. 

The Rochester, N. Y., Medical Association has un- 
dertaken an investigation with a view of ascertaining 
the possibility of arranging for lower-priced hospital ac- 
commodations, emphasizing the fact that the number 
of rooms in local hospitals available at from $10 to $15 
is too small to take care of the demand. 

The social service committee of the Children’s 
Memorial Hospital of Chicago has purchased an auto- 
mobile for use in this work, and two of the nurses have 
learned how to drive it. 

Serious discussion of the use of talking-machines as 
a means of alleviating the pain of those who are under- 
going surgical operations is presented in a number of 
medical and music trade journals. The plan has been 
experimented with at the Kane, Pa., Hospital, and is 
said to have developed excellent results. 


Has Moving Picture Studio 
Battle Creek Sanitarium Produces Films for 
Entertainment and Education of Patients 

HE Battle Creek, Mich., Sanitarium is one of a 

growing number of institutions which make con- 
siderable use of moving pictures for the education and 
entertainment of patients. The institution often makes 
its own films, one which was recently produced in its 
studio being very successful. It shows the beating of 
the heart of an embryo chick at 24 hours and at differ- 
ent periods thereafter until it is fully developed. This 
film also shows the capillaries of a frog’s foot, picturing 
the circulation of the blood-cells in a very effective 
manner. The Sanitarium uses many films and stereop- 
ticon slides in lectures to patients three times a week, 
and also in connection with special health promotion 


events carried on under its supervision, 
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New Buildings in Bad Shape 
R. C. TH. MACFARLAND, JR., the new super- 
intendent of the City Hospital of Cleveland, O., 
has reported that the additions to the plant, which were 
accepted from the contractors and paid for, are in bad 
condition as the result of defective construction. Dr. 
MacFarland was quoted along this general line in the 
newspapers, and in order to get the facts, Hosprran 
MANAGEMENT requested a statement, which he gave as 
follows: 

“We criticized the selection of this location for the 
Cleveland City Hospital; acceptance of the work and 
payment for same, having particularly in mind the 
carpentry work in the administration building, tunnel 
construction, the plumbing fn the new Nurses’ Home, 
central kitchen and service building. 

“The doors in the administration building have 
shrunk and warped until some do not latch, because of 
the warped condition, and others because of the great 
shrinkage in the doors. 

“The floors, supposedly constructed according to 
specifications calling for plain 214” wide oak flooring, 
kiln dried, brought immediately from kiln and placed 
on the floor, are full of cracks from 1-8” to 3-8” wide; 
the ends coming together in places separated from 1-8” 
to 3-8”. The windows are such that the snow blows in 
underneath in places and drifts on the window sills. 

“The pitch in the floor of the tunnels is such that in 
some places the drains are the highest part of the floor. 

“The plumbing in the new Nurses’ Home is abomin- 
able... In the floor of the kitchen of this building are 
constructed three grease-traps, into which run all the 
sinks, ete. None of the sinks having separate trap or 
vent, they pour directly into the grease-trap, odors from 
it pouring back through the fixture into the kitchen. 
Further, these traps require cleaning about every two 
weeks. When this is done, it is only necessary to know 
a grease-trap to appreciate the odors from the kitchen, 
which even penetrate to the upper floors of the building.” 


Here’sthe St. Louis “‘Jitney”’ 








Last month Hosprran MaNaGemeENT described the 
“baby jitney bus” which is in use in the St. Louis City 
Hospital. Dr. J. A. Pringle, superintendent, kindly 
sent a photo of the vehicle, which is reproduced above. 


Will Study Social Service 


Louisville Training Schools Now Pro- 
vide Course in Public Health Work 


OCTIAL service work has been added to the courses 

of the nurses’ training schools of Norton Infirmary 

and the Jewish Hospital, of Louisville, by arrangement 

with the District Nurse Association and the Babies’ 
Milk Fund of that city. 

The course is open to senior students, and requires 
two months. It consists of theoretical and field work, 
lectures being given twice a week, while the nurses 
also make investigations of cases which have been re- 
ported. The upervisor representing the associatign 
accompanies the student on all first calls, and on the 
second and third calls during the first two weeks. 

One month is spent with the District Nurse Asso- 
ciation, of which Miss Nan L. Dorsey is supervisor, and 
the other with the Babies’ Milk Fund, the latter for the 
purpose of enabling baby cases to be studied. In addi- 
tion to the work indicated, there is also considerable 
opportunity for observation, as the students attend 
meetings of the Associated Charities, visit hospitals 
with which they are not connected and occasionally 
attend court hearings. 

The District Nurse Association is now working with 
the Louisville City Hospital along social service lines, 
a representative of the association making a record of 
the daily discharges, which average eighteen, for follow- 
up purposes. Women and children are being given most 
attention. It investigation shows that further hospital 
treatment is needed, an effort is made to secure the 
return of the cases to the institution. Reference is 
made to the Associated Charities if it is found that as- 
sistance of a material nature is required. Nursing 
service is, of course, available. 

Miss Dorsey, who has spent fifteen years in work of 
this character emphasized in connection with the train- 
ing of nurses that the public health field is growing, and 
that nurses who come to it from private service are not 
fitted to handle the problems which it entails. Training 
of the nurse along these as well as other lines is therefore 


desirable, she points out. 


A “dollar subscription campaign” was recently put 
on for the benefit of the maternity annex of Wesley 
Hospital, Wichita, Kan. 

A whirlwind campaign to raise $300,000 as a main- 
tenance fund for the Children’s Hospital of Columbus, 
Q., is now on. 

Shelbyville, IIL, will put on a campaign for a county 
hospital building. The county is merely to be asked 
to maintain it after it is erected. 

Friends of Passavant Hospital, Pittsburgh, will 
shortly begin a campaign for $100,000. F. R. Babcock, 
one of the big business men of Pittsburgh, is chairman 
of the campaign committee. 

The Grand Rapids, Mich., Hospital Association, 
which will erect a building costing $25,000, has ap- 
pointed committees to solicit funds. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Broad Scope of This Welfare Department 


Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company Operates Dispensary . 
and Provides Medical Service for Employees and Their Families 
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WELFARE DEPT. Standard 


























At Left, View of Dispensary, Showing Large Grounds; at Right, Operating Room 


LTHOUGH the operation of a hospital (dis- 

pensary would perhaps be the more exact 

descriptive) is one of the principal features of 
the work of the Standard Sanitary Welfare Depart- 
ment, conducted by employees of the Ahrens & Ott 
plant of the company in Louisville, Ky., the scope of 
the work is much broader, and has produced benefits 
to employees and the company not suggested by the 
idea of safety first. 

On the one hand, the medical service provided ex- 
tends to the families of employees, as well as to the 
latter, and on the other the department has enabled 
work in the direction of physical examinations of em- 
ployees, complete statistics covering accidents, treat- 
ment of minor ailments of those employed in the plant, 
ete., to be carried on. The results have been really re- 
markable, considering the fact that the work has been 
in process only since last May. 

Theodore Mueller, superintendent of the plant, 
originated the idea, and has done much to put the de- 
partment on a solid footing as to equipment and opera- 
tion. It is voluntary as to membership, but 556 men 
are now taking advantage of its facilities. Three hun- 
dred and ninety-two are married, while 144 are single, 
dues for the former being $1.00 and for the latter 70 
cents a month. 

Dr. Edwin Bruce is in charge of the medical and 
surgical work, and has the eare of 2500 people, including 
employees and their families. Dr. I. Kerns is his as- 
sistant, and handles cases when Dr. Bruce is tied up. 
Miss Offutt, a trained nurse, is on duty constantly, both 


at the hospital and in making visits to the homes of 
members of the welfare department. The records, 
which are complete and interesting, covering every 
phase of accident and health work, are in charge of Miss 
Bickel, who is clerk of the department and has an office 
in the dispensary building. 

The latter is ideally situated, with a large piot of 
ground, and in the summer flowers are much in evidence. 
The lawn adds much to the attractiveness of the loca- 
tion. A covered walk connects the dispensary with the 
remainder of the plant, enabling easy access to be had, 
no matter what the weather. 

The major operations are handled at the Jewish 
Hospital and St. Anthony’s Hospital in Louisville, 
minor operations being taken care of at the dispensary. 
The latter is equipped, in addition to the usual oper- 
ating-room and surgical items, with a folding bed, which 
is used after operations. It is planned later to make a 
regular hospital of the dispensary by the addition of 
beds on the second floor. 

Mr. Mueller estimates that the number of acci- 
dents has been reduced 80 per cent as the result of the 
operation of the department. This is largely due, he 
believes, to the fact that a man who is not feeling well is 
sent to the hospital for treatment, and usually is put in 
good enough condition to go ahead without any further 
trouble. If his ailment is more serious, he is sent home. 

The welfare department supplies medicines, filling 
prescriptions and furnishing everything that may be 
needed in the way of drugs and supplies. In spite of 
the fact that the dues are low, it has been possible thus 
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Plant a Garden! 





Beautify Your Grounds! 





The opportunities of a hospital in the beautification of its 
grounds are almost unique. Raising fresh vegetables in your 
own gardens is doubly valuable, because it cuts the cost of 
maintenance, and often furnishes patients with light and 
interesting employment. No hospital need hesitate to engage 


in outdoor work of this kind, because 


The Cost of Seeds and Shrubs Is Small 


We have one of the largest stocks of garden and flower seeds, 
shrubs and other materials used in vegetable and landscape 


gardening in the country, and our facilities, both in supply- 


ing them and in advising you regarding your grounds and 


garden, are at your service. 


To encourage work along this 


line, we have arranged a number of assortments which will 


prove splendid values. 


Try One or More of These 
Special Assortments 


GARDEN SEED 
$5.00 


4 qts. Red Valentine Beans 

2 qts. Ky. Wonder Pole Beans 

2 ats. Ford Hook Bush Lima Beans 

ljgt. Ford Mammoth Podded Lima 
Pole Beans 

4 lb. Extra Early Eclipse Beet 

1 oz. Danvers Half Long Carrot 

1 qt. Extra Early Northern Field 
Corn—not Sweet 

I gt. Country Gentleman Corn— 
Sweet 

1 pkt. White Spine Cucumber 

1 pkt. Endive for Salad 

1 oz. Black Seeded Simpson Leaf 
Lettuce 

1 pkt. Imperial Cabbage Head Let- 


tuce 

4 |b. Perkins Mammoth Okra 

I gal. Yellow Onion Sets—for large 
Onions 

1 gal. Claudit Peas Dwarf (Plant 
twice) 

loz. White Tip Forcing Radish— 
Round 

loz. White Strasberg Radish— Long 

1 oz. Salsify 

I pkt. White Bush Squash 

Cabbages, Tomatoes and Peppers 
can be grown better from plants; 
prices on application. 


SPECIAL SHRUB OFFER 
$1.00 


1-Hydrangea Pan. Grandiflora 
1-Double French Lilac 
1-Spiraea Van Houttei 
1-Spiraea Thunbergii 
1-Cydonia Japonica 
1-Forsythia Intermedia 

These shrubs all 2 to 3 feet tall. 


HARDY ROSE SPECIAL 
Field Grown---2-Years-Old 


$3.00 


Mamon Cochet—Pink tea 

Paul Nayron—Deep Pink 

Kaiserine Augusta Victoria—Creamy 
White 

American Beauty—Everyone knows 

Mrs. Aaron Ward—Copper 

Edw. Mawley—Red 

C. F. Meyer—Light Pink 

Jnokheer J. L. Mock—A_ Beautiful 
Shade of Pink 

Double White Killarney 

Sunburst— Yellow 

W. R. Smith—Salmon Pink 

Heivrich Munch—Soft Pink 


DAHLIA COLLECTION No. 6 
$1.25 


One each of the following finest varieties: 
Geisha—Scarlet and Gold 

Mrs. Chas. L. Seybold—Crimson Pink 
Countess of Lonsdale—Salmon Pink 


Rheinkoenig— White 


Dorothy Peacock—Rose Pink 


Dreers— White 


Transportation, at Buyer’s Expense 


WOOD, STUBBS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Seedsmen 


Louisville 


Kentucky 
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far to keep the department on a self-supporting basis. 

One of the most valuable by-products, so to speak, 
of the operation of this department is the examination 
of workmen. The following form is used for this pur- 


pose: 
eee Age... .Nationality..... 
Ee Se eee ee ee ee ne eee ee ee 
eC eee oe ere 
BROAN s chow. ye heal MONTES so beh hee cscat sas 
COU EEE ORIG CET TT ee CCC ERT ORT ET 
Have you been attended by a physician during last 
NINN 56.) Gy hs Ne ee eee ee eee 
TSO; TOP WVMAET 6s oss socks cele sos MORES? c22 peo SSR as 
nt INN ooo 8-3 eas Sree OS KAAS Ae 
Have you ever had convulsions?.................. 
BSORS ET IGONSCLOUSHESS® « 25 0iss eee eae oka! 
Dizzy spells?............ Frequent headaches?....... 
Is there any physical deformity existing?............. 
If so, state location. ......... Is vision good?........ 
Is hearing good?..... .: Any evidence of rupture?...... 
Has applicant ever been operated on?................ 
ITSO MON AVENUE... ho oa cea eGoeme When?......... 
Do you recommend applicant for employment?....... 
Rn Pane eed aes SGT Teer 
Oe a re ee pene ee rere ae ee 


A Pioneer in Industrial Work 


Crane Co. of Chicago Has Maintained 
Health Department for Thirty Years 

HE Crane Company, of Chicago, of which Dr. A. 
M. Harvey is chief physician and surgeon, has a 
health department which is now over thirty years old. 
There are no charges against employees, and all of the 
service is free. A sick benefit fund is maintained which 
entitles the worker to two-thirds of his wages for a 
period of ten weeks within a calendar year on certifi- 
cate of the company physician. Physical examination 
of employees is one of the features of the work. Fre- 
quently conditions which require treatment are de- 
veloped, among those commonly found being predispo- 
sition to and eases of tuberculosis, anemia, hernia, va- 
ricose veins, bad teeth, diseased tonsils, adenoids, con- 
stipation and colds and their more serious resulting 
troubles. The company employs 5000, and the average 
number of treatments is 66 a day. The department 
staff consists of a full-time chief physician and surgeon, 
a full-time assistant physician, two part-time physi- 
cians, one a woman, who takes care of female workers; 
a surgical nurse, a visiting nurse, a laboratory assistant 
and interpreter, a stenographer, a clerk and a porter. 
The company maintains a complete sanitarium and 
farm on the Lllinois river, near Ottawa, all of the ex- 
penses of its maintenance being borne by the company. 
The health department has recently occupied a new 

building, which is complete in all of its appointments. 


The Eastern Steel Company, Pottstown, Pa., has 
established an emergency hospital. 
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Remington’s New Hospital 


Great New Ammunition Factory in Bridgeport 
Is Splendidly Equipped to Handle Accidents 


IIE new factory of the Remington Arms & Am- 

munition Company, Bridgeport, Conn., which has 

a floor space of 1,335,200 square feet and is one of the 

greatest industrial plants of the country, has a well- 
equipped emergency hospital. 














Workman in Plant of Remington Arms & Ammunition Company, 
at Bridgeport, Conn., Receiving Attention 

This is located on the top floor of one of the central 
buildings. One room is used for office and record pur- 
poses. Next is the emergency room. It is unusually 
well equipped for surgical work, and major operations 
may be performed there if necessary. Three beds are 
provided in an adjoining room, and regular hospital 
service is provided if the removal of the patient is im- 
possible. 

Every employee who is injured, no matter how 
slightly, is required to go to the hospital, while cases 
of illness are also handled there. Accident cases are 
followed up by the company physician, as long as the 
employee is confined to his home. Medical cases are 
treated only at the hospital. Foremen give workmen 
passes to visit the hospital, while the surgeon or nurse 
in charge issues treatment passes if further attention is 
necessary. The passes carry the date, employee’s name 
and check number and the department. 

First-aid work is givén the foremen and other se- 
lected men in each department of the plant. In the 
service unit housing the hospital, a special button on 
each floor rings an emergency bell to summon the ele- 
vator man. These buttons are mounted in the center 
of large green crosses, marked “Emergency Hospital.” 
«, Dr. W. J. Colgan, a well-known Bridgeport surgeon, 
is in charge of the hospital, while the number of nurses 
and attendants is‘increasing as the work develops. In 
connection with the safety work of the company, it is 
interesting to note that more than 30,000 protection 
devices are to be set up. 


The Bridgeport, Conn., Brass Company is plan- 
ning to equip a new hospital. 
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We furnished all of the 


MILLWORK 


Sanitary Doors, Frames and 
Trims, Cupboards, Presses 
and Cabinets in the new 
$1,000,000 Louisville City 
Hospital. 


Our facilities for manufac- 
turing woodwork of every 
description are unexcelled. 


We -also manufacture 
Greenhouse Material, Hot 
Bed Sash, Wood Tubs and 
Tanks for both commercial 
and private use, from the 
best grade of Red Louisiana 
Swamp Cypress. 


Porch and Garden Furni- 
ture to beautify the home 
and grounds. 


Silos and accessories. 


If interested in any of the 
above write to 


Alfred Struck Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Garden and Chestnut Streets 


Louisville, Ky. 
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A Lawn of Real Kentucky Bluegrass 


would add immensely to the looks of 
your institution. Beautiful grounds are 
worth while from the standpoint of their 
effect. on your patients, as well as for 
your own satisfaction. | But in seeding 
your lawn, be sure that you have the 
purest of Bluegrass, in order to get a 
vigorous and permanent stand. 


GOLD MEDAL SEEDS 


are famous in Kentucky, the home of the Blue- 
grass, because of the care with which the name has 
been made good by the quality of the product. We 
never ship Bluegrass under the name Gold Medal 
that will test less than 20 to 21 pounds to the 
measured bushel. In order to give you an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a lawn produced from the finest 
seed ever grown, we are making you the following 
special propositions. 


OUR BLUEGRASS OFFER 


In 25 to 50-Ib. lots, per Ib. - - - $0.15 
In bag lots (8 bu. or multiples), per bu. - - 1.50 


OUR RED TOP OFFER 


Unhulled, less than 1(0-Ib. lots, per Ib. - . Lice 
In 100-Ib. lots, per Ib. - - - - 10 ¢ 
Fancy Red Top less than 100-Ib lots, per Ib. - 15 ¢ 
In 100-lb. bag lots, per Ib. - - - 134¢ 


These prices are f. 0. b. Louisville’ - 


LOUISVILLE SEED COMPANY 
Louisville, Kentucky 











How Much For 
an Idea’? 


HAT would you pay for the ser- 
vices of an efficiency expert, who 
would go through hundreds of hos- 
pitals for you, looking for ideas 
which you could use to advantage? 
It would take intelligence, time 
and effort to give you the benefit 
of the experience of these hundreds 
of other institutions, and you 
would be prepared to pay well 
for the service. 


OU can get the ideas, and enjoy 
the advantages of other people’s 


experience by reading Hosprran 
MANAGEMENT regularly. It is a 
forum for the presentation of new 
thoughts, and a record of progress 
in the administration of hospitals. 


See our special offer to new sub- 
seribers on page 2 of this issue 








Industrial Notes. 


N. O. Nelson, of Edwardsville, Ill., a manufacturer 
of plumbers’ and steamfitters’ supplies, recently de- 
scribed the welfare work of his company in The 
Outlook. A cooperative hospital and medical associa- 
tion is maintained, each employee paying $1.00 a month, 
this covering medical, surgical and hospital care. Extra 
charges are made for operations and confinements. The 
fee for the latter is $10.00. 

The Bethlehem, Pa., Steel Company has made plans 
for the erection of a large dispensary during 1916. 
George T. Fonda is safety engineer of the company and 
is in charge of much of the work of this general char- 
acter. 

Possibly the oldest industrial hospital of the coun- 
try is the Lowell, Mass., Corporation Hospital, which 
was established in 1839 by textile manufacturers for the 
service of their employees, as well as the public. The 
report for 1915 shows that ten manufacturers con- 
tributed a total of 1,141 cases, so that the original idea 
of the institution is still being carried out. 

The Pacific Beneficial Association, composed of em- 
ployees of the Northern Pacific Railroad, has decided 
to spend $100,000 for a new sanitorium at Missoula, 
Mont. The hospital now maintained at Brainerd, 
Minn., will be continued, though there was talk of 
moving it to St. Paul and enlarging. 

The Chicago Telephone Company will build a hos- 
pital for employees at Warrenville, Ill., near Aurora. 

Employees of the Missouri Pacific Railroad elect 
their representatives on the Board of Hospital Service 
Managers, A. H. Vinyard, a cabinet-maker in the 
shops at Sedalia, Mo., having just been chosen a mem- 
ber in this way. 

The attorney-general’s department of Pennsylvania 
has ruled that state hospitals can collect from em- 
ployers for the care of injured hands received at these 
institutions. Heretofore, the state has assumed the 
burden. 

The Pullman Emergency Hospital, Chicago, has 
been incorporated with $2500 capital stock by Floyd B. 
Moore, R. C. Libberton, R. M. Swindle and others. 


Figures Show Improvement 


Connell Anthracite Mining Company 
Has But One Fatality for 248,665 Tons 


HE hospital established in 1911 by the Connell 
Anthracite Mining Company, of Bernice, Pa., has 
proved of great value. Prior to that time it was neces- 
sary to take injured men to Wilkesbarre, Williamsport 
or Sayre, Pa., and the long delay incident to infrequent 
train service was a serious factor. The benefits of the 
hospital are shown by a comparison of statistics. Ac- 
cording to the mining report of Pennsylvania, there has 
been one fatal accident for every 116,000 tons of coal 
mined in the Bernice district. The record of the 
Connell Company is one fatal accident for 248,665 tons 
mined. 
The Connell Emergency Hospital is located on high 
ground, and is light and cheerful. The equipment is 
modern and complete, and a graduate nurse is in con- 


stant attendance. 
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With Hospital Workers 
Everywhere 


Personal Notes About the Men and Women 
Who Are Making the Wheels Go Round 


HE Rey. Dr. John A. Krantz has been appointed 
superintendent of the Bethesda Hospital, St. 
Paul, Minn., succeeding the late Rev. C. A. Hultkrans. 
Miss Bertha M. Stulz, who has been assistant su- 
perintendent of the Alexandria, Va., Hospital, has been 
promoted to the post of superintendent, succeeding 
Miss Elton V. Bowling, who resigned. 

Dr. Bert W. Caldwell has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Allegheny General Hospital, Pittsburgh, 
to succeed Dr. Herbert Beamer, resigned. Dr. Cald- 
well has recently seen service in the war zone. 

Miss EK. Woodruff has resigned as superintendent of 
the Deaconess Hospital, Louisville, to become superin- 
tendent of nurses of the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
Lexington, Ky. Miss Nora Dean, who has been surgi- 
cal nurse at the Deaconess, is now superintendent. 

Dr. Herman Ostrander has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Kalamazoo, Mich., State Hospital to 
succeed the late Dr. A. L. Noble. Dr. Ostrander has 
been connected with the institution for twenty-five 
years as secretary and assistant superintendent, and 
the appointment is a deserved promotion. 

Miss Hazel Hard has been named as superintendent 
of the Sutherland Hospital at Loveland, Col. She 
graduated at the Longmont, Col., Hospital training 
school in 1912. 

Miss Edith M. Cowie, superintendent of the Bronson 
Hospital, Kalamazoo, Mich., is chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements for the annual meeting of the 
Michigan State Nurses’ Association in that city May 
23-25. Moving pictures will be a feature of the enter- 
tainment. 

Miss Henrietta Johnson, matron of the Oconto 
County Hospital, Oconto, Wis., for the past three years, 
had resigned. Her successor has not yet been ap- 
pointed 

The Rev. Robert L. Wright, superintendent of the 
Maryland General Hospital, at Baltimore, has resigned, 
the resignation to become effective March 29. He will 
resume pastoral work. 

Dr. Will D. Runyan, assistant superintendent of 
Oakdale Sanitarium, Iowa City, Ia., has resigned to be- 
come the head of the Union Pacific Railway sanitarium 
at Colorado Springs, Col. 

Dr. J. M. Oliver, superintendent of the Davidson 
County Tuberculosis Hospital, Nashville, Tenn., has 
resigned in order to return to his private practice. 

Dr. W. L. Whittington has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the St. Joseph, Mo., State Hospital to suc- 
ceed Dr. George R. Thompson, resigned. 

Miss Mary Jenkins and Miss Roberta Johnson, 
well-known nurses of Opelika, Ala., have assumed execu- 
tive work by establishing a public hospital there. A 
building is now being equipped for this purpose. 
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Do You Dare to Consider a Fire? 


y . Can you face the possibilities of 


a blaze in your hospital with 
equanimity—-or do you dodge the 
idea because of its appalling sug- 
gestions? Do you know that you can 
get your patients out of the build- 
ing quickly, easily and with abso- 
lute safety—or do you hope that 
you won't have a fire, which would 
demonstrate the futility of your 
present equipment? 


Preparedness---With a 
Kirker-Bender 


would give you peace of mind. be- 
cause you could rest assured that 
no matter what the conditions 
you could empty your building in 
a few seconds. With the use of 
this spiral escape there is no pos- 
sibility of an accident: the patient 
is put into the escape, lying on a 
mattress if necessary, and slides to 
safety without effort on his part. 
The rapidity with which this is 
accomplished gives the spiral es- 
cape enormous capacity, enabling 
—— asmall installation to serve the 
largest institution. 





ee — 
Kirker-Bender Spiral Fire Escape 


Hospitals Our Best Advertisement 
Hospitals all over the country are using Kirker-Bender es- 
capes and enjoying safety and satisfaction. | Why not let us 
figure with you? 
. 7 1125 Buchanan Street, 
Dow Wire & Iron Works, yitisvitte, Ky." 


INCORPORATED 














A Safe Whiskey 


For HOSPITAL USE 


Old I. W. Harper Whiskey is not a CHEAP 
product; but it isa QUALITY product. 


It is never marketed young, but by careful 





aging, perfect condition is assured and _ uni- 
formity guaranteed. 


For institutional use we take pleasure in recommending 


OLD I. W. HARPER 


This brand, which has won five gold medals for excellence, 
is reliable in every respect. 

Our fifty years’ experience in manufacturing is reflected in 
the purity and mellowness of this whiskey. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING COMPANY 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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Put DIXIE at Your HARD JOBS 


If you have any work for which ordinary cleans- 
ing materials have been more or less unsatisfactory, 
give Dixie Scouring Powder the job. It is not 
looking for the easy tasks--nothing comes too diffi- 
cult for 


DIXIE SCOURING POWDER 


This is the ideal cleansing material for hospitals, 
because it contains no soap or other animal 
matter, and is therefore absolutely sanitary. — It 
has no odor and keeps indefinitely. It is used 
for cleaning painted walls, marble, tile floors, 
granite and stone work, concrete porches and 
steps, linoleum, rubber tile, wood floors, enameled 
tubs, sinks and bowls, kitchen utensils, and, in 
fact, everything that a hospital has to keep in a 
clean and sanitary condition. It contains no 
caustic and no acid, and will not injure the sur- 
face of your walls and woodwork. 


Try a Package at Our Risk 


Dixie Scouring Powder is put up in 25-lb. and 50-lb. buckets, 
and in 150-lb. and 300-Ib. barrels. | The price is right. We 
make this unqualified proposition: Order a package, and if it 
doesn’t please you in every way, send it back at our expense. 





General Specialties Company 


INCORPORATED 


Keller Building Louisville, Ky. 














Here Is a Tool That Will 
Save You Money 


N every large building 
there is always a lot of 
maintenance work to be 
done, usually involving 
more or less drilling. The 
use of a hand drill is la- 
borious and ex pensive; 
while with a Willey Port- 
able drill, which is equipped 
with a direct - connected 
Willey Portable Drill electric motor, the work 
er ean be done quickly and 
economically. We furnish this tool either d.c. 
or a.c. or equipped for universal service. 

This company is world-famous for its electric tools, 
which are used on board U. S. battleships, in leading manual 
training and industrial schools, and wherever a tool de- 
signed to do a special task exceptionally well is demanded. 
We also make generators and motors, and can take care of 


any demand for electrical equipment or supplies. Tell us 
what you are interested in, and we will send you full information 


Willey Tools — All Ways Correct 
MECHANICALLY—ELECTRICALLY 
JAS. CLARK, Jr., ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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How Laundry and Linen Work Are Handled. 


(Continued from page 13) 
Mrs. Joyce, in charge of this part of the work, keeps 
four women busy sewing all the time. The machines, of 
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Singer manufacture, are motor-driven, small G. E. 
motors doing the work and enabling those in this de- 
partment to remain at the machines all day without 
fatigue. 

In addition to keeping the linen of the hospital in 
good condition, the sewing-room manufactures scores 
of items which are used in the institution, the list being 
perhaps more inclusive than is to be found elsewhere, 
117 different articles being noted. 

The length of the list is explained first, by the fact 
that the linen-room makes everything which the hospital 
has need of and which it can possibly turn out; second, 
by the policy of the institution to make an item to cover 
every need, instead of relying on make-shifts (such as 
towels for scrub-cloths); and .third, by the plan of 
working up old material, which has served its purpose 
in its primary use, into articles of value. 

As an evidence of the completeness of the list, there 
are fifteen kinds of bags, used all over the hospital, made 
in the linen department. Practically everything used 
in the operating-rooms, including binders of various 
sorts, is made there. All of the caps worn by doctors, 
nurses and patients are produced in the hospital, and 
the children’s wards are kept fully equipped. Even 
when the children could be supplied from home, the 
hospital recommends that the regular clothing furnished 
by the hospital be used. Gowns used for all purposes 
and by surgeons, internes, nurses, patients and infants, 
are all made in the hospital, and the linen-room has 
manufactured kitchen supplies in great number and 
variety. Towels of thirteen different varieties are made, 
care being taken to fit the towel to the use to which it is 
to be put by the selection of the right material, bearing 
in mjnd the relative cost of linen and muslin, for in- 
stance. There are ten kinds of aprons, ranging from 
those made of ticking, for the men employed in the 
store-room, to the white rubber aprons of the surgeons. 
Sheets and spreads in great variety are also provided. 
In short, if anything is needed that can be made in the 
hospital, it is at once added to the list. One of the most 
recent additions is the special net bags for the laundry. 

Some of the smaller items made in the linen-room 
show sufficient ingenuity to be worth general adoption. 
For example, the walls were formerly being constantly 
marred by the corners of the cots. A cover, made of 
denim, was fashioned, in shape not unlike a finger-stall. 
It fits over the corner and is held in place by strings tied 
around the frame, effectually protecting the walls. 

Door-hushers are made of brown linen, padded. 
The pad has a loop at one end, which is placed over one 
knob, and strings are tied around the other. This keeps 
the husher firmly in place, and appeals to anybody who 
has seen the numerous make-shifts, as well as heard the 


constantly slamming doors of some hospitals. 
In connection with the children’s wards, it is worth 
noting that most of the supplies, such as the bed-pads, 
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blankets, ete., are made from old material. They are 
cut out, bound and taped, and enable this material to 
give continued service, instead of being thrown away. 

Other opportunities for the use of old material are 
found in making ether blankets for the maternity ward, 
these consisting of old blankets covered with muslin; 
cart covers, which are made of old blankets covered 
with rubber; saline-can covers, made of old flannel in- 
side, to keep the solution warm, and the whole covered 
with green denim; microscope covers, made of old 
green denim; bed-pan covers, which are made of old 
cotton flannel bags which havé seen service in the supply 
room. As soon as these wear ever so slightly, they are 
no longer serviceable for sterile bagging, and are made 
over into bed-pan covers. These are made to fit loosely 
over the top of the bed-pans, and answer the purpose 
very well. 

Old operating-room bags, no longer sterile, are cut 
up and made into kitchen-holders, for kettles, ete. 
Dish-cloths are made of old towels. All pads are stuffed 
with old material, so that very little of the latter is 
allowed to accumulate. 

The Presbyterian Hospital, it is noted, provides 
ether towels, made of linen cut 18 inches square. These 
are placed under the patients’ heads. The usual prac- 
tice is to use gauze, which is rather expensive to be de- 
voted to such a purpose. The towels are easily laun- 
dered, and providing a special item for this purpose is 
considered better training for the nurses. 

An item not generally provided is shoe-bags for 
men’s wards. Usually those who are convalescent get 
up from time to time and walk around the ward. When 
they return their shoes are left on the floor, the appear- 
ance of the ward being considerably detracted from. 
These bags hang on the foot of the bed, and form a con- 
venient receptacle for the shoes. 

Everything which is used in the hospital is marked, 
a stencil being provided for each department. The 
linen-room makes up goods in large lots, a careful in- 
ventory being maintained and books being kept to show 
the outgo. Owing to the extent of the operations of the 
department, it pays to buy material in large lots, and 
the hospital anticipated rises in the linen and other 
markets and laid in enough to last for some time to 
come. 

With the additions to the hospital now being com- 
pleted, it will have a plant costing $1,600,000, with a 
nurses’ training school of 185. The cost of the additions 
is $275,000. Mrs. A. A. Sprague gave $110,000 for 
additions to the nurses’ home. 


D. D. Palmer Memorial Hospital, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.: You will find enclosed one dollar for subscrip- 
tion to HospiraL MANAGEMENT. I want to say that it 
is splendid, and is going to be of very great help to the 
hospital superintendent. I wish it much success and 
long life—Dona J. Jenkins, D. C., superintendent. 





Small subscriptions made up the bulk of the con- 
tributions to the $8000 fund raised by St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, Elmira, N. Y., recently. 





Our latest creation in 


Toilet Papers 


Made from white, Japanese crepe tissue paper. 
Very soft and agreeable to the touch. 
Pliable, yet tough. 

Highly absorbent. 

Attractively wrapped for the fastidious, in an 
original, artistic Japanezy way. 


Toy-la Tishu 
PAPER 


is scientifically made from fresh, clean, new 
fiber pulp—not from old rags or junk. 
Absolutely Sanitary, Pure and Clean. 
Recommended for Hospital use. 


Price $6.50 per case of 100 Rolls 
Special price in quantities. 


Louisville Paper Co. 


INCORPORATED 


13th and Maple Sts., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Ask us about Sanitary Paper Cups, Paper Towels, Paper 
Bottles and Containers. These goods are all cheap enough 
to be thrown away when once used. 











You Can Have a Fireproof Floor 
and Still Enjoy Quartered Oak 


The fact that you want your hospital building to be fire- 
proof does not necessarily mean that you must deprive your- 
self of the beauty, warmth and comfort of oak—the ideal 
flooring material. On the other hand, our Steel Woven 
Flooring is the material which has become closely associated 
in the minds of architects and others who have given the 
subject attention with fireproof construction. 


Steel Woven Construction 


A splendid example is its use in the Vanderbilt Memorial 
Room of St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City. It has stood 
the test of time for more than ten years, and has fulfilled 
every expectation. This flooring is made of blocks about an 
inch thick and four inches square. The blocks are grooved on 
all four sides, and are threaded on the floor onto strips or 
bands of steel. The side grooves are slightly lower than the 
end grooves, so that as the grain of each block is turned at 
right angles to that of its neighbor, there is a basket weave to 
the steel strips. which makes the whole floor one heavy, solid 
mat. The weight of the floor holds it in place, and it is very 
nearly noiseless to walk on. The floor is laid over a concrete 
base, and gives the advantage of fireproof construction with- 
out losing the beauty of the wood. 

We have agencies all over the country which are expert in 
laying hardwood floors under all conditions. Let us tell you 
about our service. 


The WOOD MOSAIC COMPANY 


New Albany, Ind. Rochester, N. Y. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


Huston Bros. Obstetrical Pan 
‘*PROPHYLACTIC’”’ 
Has the following great advantages: 
Ist—It is a PAN—not a pad. 
2d—Takes up very little room. 
3d—Positively keeps the bed clean every time. 
4th—Has great depth and rigid sides, thus can be handled con- 
veniently and carried from the room without spilling contents. 
5th—Great comfort to the patient by means of an inflatable 
back pad of .any desired size. With the exception of this 
small back-rest this pad has 
6th—No rubber to deteriorate. 


7th—Splendid for instrumental 
deliveries. 
(Price of complete outfit 
N in handsome case $5.75; ex- 
\, tra covers $1.50 to $3.00 per 
\. dozen.) 


: Made with heavy muslin or 
/ parchment covers (sterilized 
? and antiseptic), it is very in- 
/ expensive, as the cover can be 
{thrown away after each case. 

The Huston Prophylactic 
Pan for Obstetrics is simple, 
economical and durable. 


“HUSTON BROS. COMPANY 
34 Randolph Street CHICAGO 


Full Line Physicians’ and Hospital Supplies, 
Invalid Comforts, Etc. 











Caught 5] Rats One Week 


Trap resets itself, 22 inches high, will last for years, can’t 


get out of order, hie seven pounds, 12 rats caught one 


day. Cheese is used, doing away with poisons. This’ trap 
does its work, never fails, and is always ready for the next 
rat. | When rats and mice pass the device they die. Rats 


are disease carriers and cause fires. Rat Catcher sent pre- 
paid on receipt of $3.0). Mouse catcher 10 inches high $1.00. 
Money back if not satisfied. One of these rat catchers should 
le used in every hospital building. 


H. D. SWARTS 


Inventor and Manufacturer Universal Rat and Mouse Trap 


BOX 566, SCRANTON, PA. 
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Oberlin College, Oberlin, O., has received a bequest 
of $100,000 to be used for the erection of a hospital and 
the training of nurses. 

The Midway General Hospital, St. Paul, 
will erect a new building costing $100,000, with 
pacity of eighty beds. The old structure will be con- 
verted into a nurses’ home and administration quarters. 

Ground has been broken for the new Children’s 
Hospital, Denver, Col., which will cost $150,000. 
Merritt Gano, Sr., is superintendent of construction. 


Jackson, Mich., 
hospital to cost $150,000. 
thorized to finance the work. 

The Long Island College Hospital, the Hoagland 
Laboratory and the Polhemus Memorial Clinic, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., are to merge under the name of the 
Long Island College Hospital and Its Affiliated Institu- 
A $2,000,000 endowment fund is planned. 

a contract shortly 


Minn., 


a Ca- 


is considering plans for a new city 
A bond issue will be au- 


tions. 

The University of Alabama will let 
for a free dispensary building to be erected in Birming- 
ham at a cost of $80,000. It will be operated in con 
nection with the graduate school of medicine. 

The Oklahoma Hospital, Tulsa, has awarded a con- 
tract for the erection of a $60,000 building. It will be 
four stories high and of fireproof construction. — It will 
be 131x41 feet in dimensions. There will be no stair- 
Ways, runways taking their place. This will enable 
patients to be moved from floor to floor in wheeled 
chairs. A silent signal system, intercommunicating 
telephones, X-ray equipment and clinical laboratory 
are features of the equipment, which will make fhis one 
of the best small hospitals in the Southwest. 

Dr. Wilbur A. Cartwright has opened a sanitorium 
at Valley, Wash. It will be operated by a $5,000 stock 
company. It contains 20 rooms. 

The Riverview Hospital Association, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has decided to erect a new hospital with a ca- 
pacity of 28 beds at a cost of $28,000.. A. F. Billmeyer 
is the architect. 

The Miachael Meagher Charity Hospital, Texar 
kana, Tex., the operation of which was recently turned 
over to the Sisters of Charity, has awarded a contract 
for a $15,000 addition. 

Toledo, O., is planning the erection of a new city 
hospital, and will submit the question later to the voters. 
Tentative plans are already being made by the health 
department. 

The Home Hospital, 
new hospital with a capacity of 75 beds. 
$40,000 is already available for the improvement. 

The Steedman Hospital, Spartanburg, 8. ©., has 
awarded a contract for the erection of its building, 
which will cost $50,000. [It will have a capacity of 45 
beds. 

Dr. Charles A. Haff has opened a new private hos- 
pital, which has just been constructed, at Northampton, 
Pa. Provisions have been made for fourteen patients. 
The building is four stories high. 

The Morristown, Tenn., General Hospital has oc- 
cupied its new building, which cost $18,000. Tt has a 
capacity of 50. The Board of Trade assisted in the 
promotion of the new building. 

The Good Samaritan Hospital, Pendleton, Ore., has 
let a contract for a two-story addition, which will be 
used chiefly for sleeping-quarters. 

The state board of control of Iowa has let a contract 
for the erection of a state tuberculosis hospital at Oak- 
dale. It will cost $58,000. 


Lafayette, Ind., will build a 
A nucleus of 
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Why Do Hospitals Use the Finola 
Scrubbing Machine? 


The reason the leading institutions all over the country are 
adopting the Finola power scrubbing machine is that they 


Can Do More and Better Work 
at a Lower Cost 


It is a plain business proposition. If vou have large floor 
surfaces to go over, and would like to save on maintenance expense, 
we can demonstrate to you that a Finola will bring about this 


result. 


If you want to get your tile floors 100 per cent clean, and 
enable your janitor force to accomplish better results, ask us to tell 


you about the Finola System. 


There's a Finola Man in Your Territory 


FINOLA MFG. COMPANY, Hannibal, Mo. 











Insectolene 
Destroys Roaches! 


If you have been troubled with roaches, 
there is an easy and effective way to get rid 
of them. 

T. 
Use Insectolene 

Roaches are not a necessary evil; and there 
is no reason why you should suffer damage to 
your building and supplies, and the creation of 
a dangerous and unsanitary condition. 








a 
Use Insectolene 

We are willing that you should convince 
yourself of the efficiency of this non-poisonous, 
odorless blue powder—at our risk. 

Ask us to send you a 10-lb. can. When 
Insectolene has made good and demonstrated 
its worth, remit us $7.50, less express charges. 
We furnish a gun, with which to distribute the 
powder, without charge. 


The Insectolene Co. 
113 Advertising Building CHICAGO 








Floor Brushes 


No physician recommends one medicine or 
treatment for all diseases. Neither do we rec- 





ommend one brush for all floors. 

In the twenty years that we have been 
making floor brushes we have learned just 
what brush is needed for certain floors. And 
among the many patterns that we make you 
are sure to find just the sweeper for your 
floors. 

Get our catalog. By consulting the de- 
scription of the brushes you will be able to 
pick the sort of a brush you should have. And 
you can see exactly what you are getting, for 
the illustrations are taken from actual photo- 
graphs of the brushes themselves. 

We are the largest manufacturers of clean- 
ing brushes and sanitary supplies. 


J. J. Holcomb Mfg. Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















The Hospital Market-Place 


dl you have a meritorious 
product, one which hos- 
pitals can use to advantage, 
this is the best possible place 
to tell about it. 





Hospital managers are re- 
sponsive to an intelligent pre- 


sentation of the merits of 
goods which they can_ use, 
and they will be glad to give 
you a hearing. 


HosPITAL MANAGEMENT 
will furnish the audience, if 
you have the message. 


Write us. 























